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NOTICE. 


The  following  pages,  recently  published  in  Simmonds’ s Colonial  Maga- 
zine, are  intended  as  precursory  to  a Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Intellectual  Powers  of  the  Negroes,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  as  sus- 
ceptible of  education  and  improvement  as  those  of  the  Europeans. 
However,  this  is  only  an  inquiry;  and  probably,  in  a larger  work,  1 
shall  follow  out  the  argument  more  at  length,  and  I hope  more  satis- 
factorily to  my  readers  as  well  as  myself. 

Since  writing  the  Prodromus,  the  talented  Editor  of  the  Colonial 
Magazine,  my  friend,  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  has  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  the  work  of  M.  Sinstant , an  African,  entitled  Essai  sur 
les  moins  d'extirper  les  Prejugh  de  Blancs  contre  la  Couleur  des 
Africains  et  des  Sang-M'elees.  It  is  the  Prize  Essay  of  the  French 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery ; but  I have  not  had  time  to  do  that 
justice  to  it  which  its  merits  seem  to  demand.  I mention  it,  therefore, 
merely  to  show  that  I am  not  unacquainted  with  such  a work. 


Bellevue,  Hounslow,  May,  1844. 


EDWABD  BINNS,  M.D. 
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Passing  over  the  theories  upon  the  origin,  color,  and  nature  of  the 
negroes  as  idle  and  futile,  when  opposed  to  facts — the  presumed  ideniity 
of  the  Egyptians  with  the  present  Copts  and  the  real  negro — the  fallacy, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  making  him  a mere  remove  from  the  monkey,  and 
on  the  other,  the  improbability  of  his  being  the  original  stock,  whence 
the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  other  varieties  of  the  human  race  have 
descended,  I proceed — 

First — To  investigate  some  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  Africans  from  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
literary  men,  as  experimental  philosophers,  ethnological  investigators, 
physicians,  politicians,  theologians,  moralists,  or  professors  of  many  of 
those  arts  and  sciences  incidental  to  a high  state  of  civilisation. 

Second — To  adduce  examples  of  individuals  of  the  great  Ethiopian 
family,  who  have  attained  the  proud  distinctions  of  scholar,  poet,  states- 
man, or  divine;  and  thence  to  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists 
no  physical  or  physiological  cause  to  preclude  the  African  or  his  deriva- 
tive from  contending  successfully  for  the  prizes  in  the  curricula  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

And,  in  limine , I must  observe,  that  in  common  with  all  physiologists, 
I admit  the  difficulties  attending  the  classification  of  the  human  race, 
and  I shall,  therefore,  make  no  attempt  to  amend  or  negative  the  theories 
already  advanced ; but  shall  employ  such  facts  collected  by  Buffon,Long, 
Edwards,  Blumenbach,  Pritchard,  Lawrence,  and  other  writers,  as  shall 
aid  me  in  the  present  inquiry,  in  place  of  expending  labor  in  refuting 
errors  which  are  self-evident  of  themselves,  or  of  consuming  time  in 
advancing  new  theories  which  are  too  often  founded  on  crude' conjecture, 
deduced  from  uncertain  data,  supported  by  vague  reasoning,  and  ampli- 
fied by  suppositious  facts. 

Pritchard  supposes  the  negro  to  be  fons  et  origo , whence  all  varieties 
of  the  human  race  are  derived.  Blumenbach,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders him  a vitiated  variety  of  the  Caucasian  or  white  man.  These 
gentlemen  are  authors  of  repute ; but  I very  much  doubt  the  validity  of 
their  judgments.  It  is  plain  both  cannot  be  right.  Neither  of  them 
had  collected  together  a sufficient  number  of  facts  when  they  promul- 
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gated  their  opinions,  to  entitle  the  latter  to  much  respect.  Burton  was 
not  better  informed,  Long  was  prejudiced,  ahd  Lawrence  has  partly 
retracted  his  hasty  opinion.  However,  this  question  is  not  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  present  paper,  and,  therefore,  I shall  dwell  no  longer 
upon  it.* 

With  regard  to  the  positive  capability  or  capacity  of  the  negro  for 
receiving  and  retaining  instruction,  1 confess  that,  to  a certain  extent.  I 
am  still  in  the  dark ; for  the  experiment  pending  in  the  West  Indies  is 
not  concluded.  So  far,  however,  as  it  has  progressed,  1 think  the 
auspices  favorable,  though  I have  refrained  from  collecting  many 
examples  from  that  source  to  support  this  opinion.  Those  1 derive 
from  other  sources  are  very  conclusive,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  negro  has,  as  yet,  enjoyed  no  opportunity,  either  in  his  own 
country  or  his  prison-house,  America,  of  developing  talent,  or  acquiring 
knowledge.  Hence  we  should  be  inclined  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the 
fact,  that  certain  of  his  congeners  have  signalised  themselves  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  spite  of  these  obstacles.!  Let 
us  remember,  too,  that  Africa  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  great 
slave  market,  the  seat  of  barbarism  and  violence,  the  arena  of  servile 
wars  and  sanguinary  dramas.  Reprisal  and  retaliation,  even  to  the 
present  day,  usurp  the  seat  of  justice  and  mercy  ; and  the  minds  of 
her  inhabitants,  pre-occupied  with  scenes  of  bloodshed,  allow  no  leisure 
for  study,  or  time  for  contemplating  the  higher  objects  of  existence ; 
while  their  hands,  stained  with  slaughter,  rarely  attempt  the  practice, 
much  less  the  improvement,  of  the  rudest  mechanical  arts.  Science 
exists  not  among  them.  Of  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  physics,  pathology,  philosophy,  anatomy,  and  navigation, 
they  may  be  said  to  know  not  even  the  name;  while  of  painting, 
sculpture,  arithmetic,  agriculture,  and  politics,  they  possess  only  the 
shadows.j  For  the  most  part  leading  an  idle  and  desultory  life,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  munificence  of  the  climate,  releasing  them 
from  the  necessity  of  nearly  all  corporeal  exertion — content  to  enjoy 
the  present,  they  interrupt  not  their  pleasures  with  any  preparation  or 
provision  for  the  future.  Emphatically,  “ they  take  no  thought  for 


* Since  this  paper  was  first  written  (at  the  request  of  my  lamented  friend,  Dr. 
Bancroft,  late  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  in  Jamaica),  much  additional  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  of  the  negro  character  ; and  Dr.  Pritchard  has  published,  I am 
informed,  a very  elaborate  work  on  Man.  I have  seen,  but  not  read  the  book.  The 
portraits,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  purposely  Europeanised,  if  I may  coin  the 
expression,  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  the  author. 

f See  what  Edwards  says  upon  this  subject,  vol.  ii.,  p.  58,  2nd  Ed.,  4to.,  Lond., 
1794,  and  subsequently.  I cannot  avoid  quoting  tin*  following  passage,  so  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  argument  I endeavor  to  establish  : — “The  similar  and  uniform 
system  of  life  to  which  they  are  all  (the  African  slaves)  reduced  ; the  few  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  little  encouragement  given  them  for  mental  improvement,  are  circum- 
stances that  naturally  induce  a predominant  and  prevailing  caste  of  character  and  dis- 
position. 1 The  day,’  says  Homer,  ‘ which  makes  man  a slave,  takes  away  half  his- 
worth  and,  in  fact,  he  loses  every  impulse  to  action,  except  that  of  fear.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  among  several  of  the  African  nations  some  striking  and  predominant 
features,  which  cannot  easily  be  overlooked  by  a person  residing  in  any  one  of  the’ 
sugar  plantations.” 

J I speak,  of  course,  ycncrallt/,  as  will  be  see  i as  I proceed. 
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the  morrow.”  Consequently,  in  the  wide  expanse  of  their  extensive 
provinces,  famines  are  'almost  perennial — a southern,  a northern,  a 
central,  an  eastern  or  a western  portion,  at  one  period  or  another  of  the 
year,  being  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  scarcity,  or  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  famine  ; and  this  deficiency  of  food,  or  negation  of  those 
necessaries  required  by  the  organs  for  performing  their  stated  functions, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  body  in  the  condition  of  health,  is  without  doubt 
one  great  cause  of  their  demoralization— nay,  such  a negation,  often 
repeated  and  long  continued,  would  produce  the  same  effect  even  upon 
the  most  civilised  people.  Again  : their  famines  are  generally  accom- 
panied or  succeeded  by  disease  ; and  in  the  details  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence— those  terrible  scourges  of  the  human  race — the  philosopher 
finds  little  to  entitle  man  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  which  he  arro- 
gates, less  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  imitate.  Animals  of  the  brute 
creation  pressed  by  hunger,  it  is  known,  frequently  deypur  their  young ; 
and  from  this  terrible  crime,  this  unholy  deed,  this  severance  of  all  the 
bonds  that  bind,  and  all  the  affections  that  exalt  our  common  nature 
above  the  mere  brute,  to  which  the  Almighty  in  His  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  has  denied  the  possession  of  reasoning  faculties,  even  the 
human  mother  has  not  always  been  exempt.  During  the  prevalence  of 
a desolating  famine  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  a recent  similar  infliction  in 
India — not  to  say  anything  of  Europe — mothers  were  known  to  destroy 
and  devour  their  own  offspring  ! 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  painful  degradation  to  which  the  human 
race  may  be  reduced  when  pressed  by  hunger.  This  and  continual 
wars  waged  to  supply  the  constant  demand  for  slaves,  not  only  for  the 
American  states,  but  for  the  markets  of  the  East,  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  brutalize  the  intellect  of  the  negro. 

Hence  his  character — suspicious,  fickle,  fierce,  libidinous,  cruel 
cunning,  treacherous,  blood-thirsty,  in  his  uncivilised  state;  but  when 
partially  civilised,  softened  and  ameliorated,  as  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  the  late  apprentices  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  some  countries  in  Africa,  of  which  I shall  speak 
more  fully  presently. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  very  fact  of  a slave  mart  having  existed 
in  Africa  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  anthropophagy  prevalent  among  her  inhabitants,  together  with 
several  customs  obnoxious  to  European  notions  of  morality,  separate 
the  negroes  by  insurmountable  barriers  from  their  white  brethren,  and 
demonstrate  their  repugnance  to,  if  not  physical  incapacity  for,  civilisa- 
tion. I will  concede  that,  at  first  sight,  such  revolting  traits  in  the 
character  of  a people  would  induce  any  one,  who  would  proceed  no 
further  in  the  inquiry,  to  consider  them  as  but  one  remove  from  the 
brute,  and  but  remotely  allied  to  the  Mongolian  or  Caucasian  races. 
But  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  stop  here.  It  is  conceded  that 
Africa  has  been  in  past  ages,  and  is  to  the  present  hour,  the  great  slave 
market ; and,  equally  so,  that  some  of  her  people  are  anthropophagous 
But  if  it  can  be  shown— and  who  denies  it?— that  all  ancient  nations 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  slave  trade,  from  the  Jews,  the  chosen 
people  ol  God,  to  the  Athenians,  the  most  polished  of  nations  ; from 
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the  Romans,  the  most  warlike,  to  the  Carthagenians,  the  most  commer- 
cial of  people ; to  say  nothing  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
and  Persians ; the  great  objection  to  the  Africans  on  this  score  is 
removed.  Shall  I not  call  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  my  reader,  when 
I remind  him  that,  until  it  suited  the  policy  of  England,  she  was 
the  principal  slave-dealer,  slave-carrier,  and  consequently  slave-maker  ? 
She  insisted,  soon  after  she  possessed  herself  of  Jamaica,  that  for  every 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  patented,  ten  slaves  should  be  imported  into 
the  island : and  subsequently,  when  the  House  of  Assembly  petitioned 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  should  cease,  because  the  traffic  was  im- 
moral and  unjust,  the  reply  of  the  Home  Government  was,  that  the  trade 
was  too  profitable  to  British  merchants  to  be  relinquished ! But  when 
the  tide  of  commercial  rapacity  began  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction, 
it  was  discovered  that  to  hold  slaves  in  bondage  who  had  been  pm-chased 
under  the  express  direction  and  sanction  of  the  law,  was  unchristian 
and  unjust!  And  the  West  Indians,  receiving  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  their  guilt — and  their  property 
at  the  same  time  ! 

But  we  come  still  nearer  home ; for  slavery  in  England,  even  up  to  a 
recent  date,  viewed  in  a political  light,  was  a part  and  parcel  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  whose  streets 
are  quaintly  said  to  be  paved  with  African  skulls,  and  the  bricks  of  their 
houses  to  be  cemented  with  African  blood,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  publicly  sold  their  children — as  did  the  Irish.  Whether 
incited  by  caprice,  or  urged  by  superstition,  I will  not  pretend  to  say, 
but  Henry,  in  December  1514,  manumitted  two  of  his  slaves  ; and  from 
that  period  slavery,  in  its  most  offensive  form,  gradually  declined,  with- 
out any  positive  enactment  for  its  abolition.  Yet  Lord  Auckland,  in 
1787,  brought  forward  a motion,  in  the  Privy  Council,  to  sell  convicts 
to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli — “ as  it  would  save  the  money  expended  in  send- 
ing them’ to  the  penal  settlements!”*  Mild  quidem  hercle  nonest 
verisimile  J I think  I hear  the  reader  exclaim — nevertheless  it  is  true, 
and  the  entry  may  be  seen  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  subject  of  cannibalism,  it  can  also  be  shown,  without  any 
elaborate  research,  or  any  painful  collocation  of  authorities,  that  many 
ancient  nations,  whose  posterity  are  now  remarkable  for  humanity,  and 
distinguished  by  a very  high  state  of  civilisation,  were  anthropophagous. 
Voltaire  says,  ’ the  Jews  were  anthropophagi,  and  supports  this 
startling  assertion  by  a quotation  from  Ezekiel.f  The  ancient  Cretans, 
the  Scandinavians,  Scythians  (Britons  ?),  were  all  anthropophagi ; 
but,  surely,  no  one  thinks  of  accusing  the  Hebrews  of  the  present  day, 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  or  the  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Swedes  (descendants  of  these  ancient  nations)  of  being  cannibals  ? 
So  much  for  these  two  objections  ! 

Whenever  the  African  shall  be  placed  in  a situation  favorable  to  the 


* It  is  not  long  since  agricultural  laborers  were  “flogged  ’ to  their  work  in 
England,  especially  when  they  demanded,  what  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  lately 
demanded,  an  increase  of  wages.  „ 

t This  has  been  disputed  by  l’Abbe  Guence,  in  his  “ Lcttres  de  quelqucs  Juits. 
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development  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect— when  his  benevolence, 
his  piety,  his  imagination,  and  his  organs  of  causality,  shall  have  been 
called  into  action  by  suitable  motives — he  will  gradually  rise  from  the 
obscurity  into  which  an  inscrutable  decree  of  the  Almighty  has  so  long 
plunged  him ; and  though  he  may  never  attain  the  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual height  to  which  the  European  nations  have  arrived  unless 
education  and  training  augment  the  anterior  portion  ol  the  brain 
nevertheless,  I firmly  believe,  that  he  will  be  at  least  equal,  it  not 
superior,  to  the  Asiatic  nations  which  border  on  his  soil.* 

In  a state,  of  slavery,  at  least  such  a state  as  existed  lately  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  still  exists  in  America,  the  negro  is  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  knowledge,  of  improving  his  intellect,  or  amplifying 
his  ideas.  All  that  was  expected  of  him  was,  that  he  should  be  assi- 
duous at  his  labor,  obedient  to  his  master,  and  honest  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  fellow-bondmeu.  Where  he  went,  what  hu  ' did,  or  how  he 
passed  his  leisure  time,  was  never  asked,  questioned,  interfered  with, 
or  subjected  to  inquiry,  so  long  as  he  ‘‘  worked  his  ground  ” — the  land 
he  was  permitted  to  cultivate  for  his  exclusive  benefit, — did  not  come 
too  often  into  hospital,  and  was  neither  a drunkard  nor  a brawler, 
neither  a runaway  nor  a skulker,  he  was  considered  “ a good  negro;” 
and,  as  such,  enjoyed  many  little  privileges,  of  which  the  less  industrious 
and  less  favored  slaves  were  debarred.  If  it  suited  his  constitution  to 
take  two  or  more  wives,  there  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  his 
master.  If  he  went  to  the  Baptist  or  Wesleyan  chapel,  to  the 
Scotch  kirk,  to  the  English  church,  or  to  the  Roman  chapel,  or 
if  he  absented  himself  altogether  from  all  these  places  of  worship,  it 
was  equally  to  the  master  a matter  of  indifference.  In  short,  during 
the  period  that  the  law  exempted  him  from  labor,  the  negro  was  a free 
agent  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  word.  If,  then,  even  in  this 
ungenial  soil,  the  intellect  of  some  negroes  burst  the  bonds  by  which  it 
was  enchained,  may  we  not  argue  from  this  fact,  that  had  the  entire 
race  the  same  facilities  afforded  them  for  acquiring  knowledge  which 
the  Europeans  possess,  that  a majority  would  distinguish  themselves 
very  shortly  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  equal,  if  not  rival,  their  white 
brethren  in  all  that  tends  to  ennoble  man  and  distinguish  him  from 
the  mere  brutes,  which  are  condemned  by  blind  obedience  to  follow  the 
instincts  of  nature  ? 

_ Food,  clothing,  manners,  customs,  laws,  government — in  a word, 
civilisation,  or  that  long-continued  system  of  mental  cultivation,  com- 
menced early  and  continued  late,  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity,  produce  extraordinary  effects,  not  only  in  man  but  in  brutes. 

In  that  nude  and  painted  wretch,  that  w'eather-beaten,  sun-dried 


* Edwards,  than  whom  few  persons  were  better  acquainted  with  the  negro  cha- 
racter, speaking  of  the  negroes  from  the  Gold  Coast,  says  : “ One  cannot  surely  but 
lament  that  a people,  naturally  emulous  and  intrepid,  should  be  sunk  into  so  dcplo- 
fable  a state  of  barbarity  and  superstition  ; and  that  their  spirits  should  ever  be  broken 
f <own  bY  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Whatever  may  be  alleged  concerning  their  ferociousness 
and  implacability,  in  their  present  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  I am  persuaded  that 
ey  possess  qualities  which  are  capable  of,  and  well  deserve,  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment. ’ — ( West  Indies,  vol.  ii. , p.  71.  Second  Edition.) 
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savage,  whose  dishevelled  locks,  matted  with  dirt,  stream  upon  the 
troubled  air,  whose  rapid  gait  mocks  the  warrior's  tread,  whose  wild 
glances  dart  contagious  tires,  as,  with  hideous  cries  and  howls,  she  flings 
her  tender  infant  into  the  burning  chasm  of  her  wicker  altar  to  appease 
the  anger  of  her  demon  god,  who  could — who  mould  recognise  the 
ancestor  of  that  enchanting  girl,  whose  voluptuous  form,  sinuous  bust, 
and  beaming  eye,  impart  “a  loving  languor  which  is  not  repose”  to 
that  brilliant  circle,  that  at  once  she  seems  to  kindle,  dazzle,  and  com- 
mand ? Yet  this  savage  is  a sample  of  the  women  of  this  boasted  isle, 
some  two  thousand  years  ago  ! 

Then  why  may  not  the  philanthropist  indulge  the  reasonable  hopes  that 
it  is  possible  to  civilise  the  African,  and  improve  his  physical  confor- 
mation, at  the  same  time  that  his  intellectual  faculties  are  exalted  ? To 
prove  that  this  desirable  end — founded  on  the  principle  of  induction — 
may  not  be  so  Tmattainable  as  many  have  supposed ; and  that  it  has 
been  partially  realized,  I shall  now  adduce  a few  examples  of  Africans  or 
their  descendants,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  either  as  authors. . 
statesmen,  or  divines ; and  first  of  one  who  is  little  known.  I allude 
to  Francis  Williams,  a native  of  Jamaica. 

Francis  Williams,*  a negro,  was  born  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,, 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  who  took, 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Africans.  Anxious  to  give  the  be- 
nighted negro  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  his  intellects  were  as- 
capable  of  cultivation  as  those  of  the  European,  he  chose  Williams,  a. 
boy  of  uncommonly  bright  parts,  as  a fit  subject  for  experiment.  He 
had  long,  as  he  expressed  himself,  desired  to  solve  the  problem,  whether: 
it  was  possible  or  not,  by  means  of  careful  cultivation,  to  render  the: 
negro  equal  to  the  European  in  mental  accomplishments.  Williams,, 
whose  father  and  mother  were  both  free,  was  accordingly  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  placed  first  at  a grammar-school,  when,  having  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  education,  he  was  removed  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  made  some  progress  in  mathematics.  Long,  the  historian  of  Jamaica, 
the  only  authority,  touching  the  life  of  Williams,  I am  able  to  cite,  in- 
sulted his  memory  and  affected  to  despise  his  talents:  and  with  a nar- 
rowness of  mind,  which  in  his  day  was  the  sin  not  only  of  the  unedu- 
cated, but  of  the  learned  and  well-informed  classes  in  England  and  the 
West  Indies,  speaks  thus  contemptuously  of  the  poor  African. 

“ During  his  abode  in  England,  after  finishing  his  education,  it  is 
said  (I  know  not  with  what  truth)  that  he  composed  the  well-known 
ballad  of  ‘ Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor,’  &c.  But  I have  like- 
wise heard  the  same  attributed  to  another  author.”  He  next  informs 
us,  that  on  Williams’s  return  to  Jamaica,  the  Duke  of  Montague  en- 
deavored to  procure  him  the  post  of  governor’s  secretary,  but  the 
prejudices,  possibly  policy,  of  Mr.  Trelawney,  then  governor,  operated 
against  him,  and  lie  was  refused  the  appointment.  Thus,  unable  to 
obtain  honorable  employment,  in  which  his  talents  might  have  been 


* Kirby  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a person  as  W illiams. 
ns  he  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  his  I>i  iilgeicater  Treatise , where  it  is  natural  tc 
expect  some  allusion  to  a person  so  well  known  in  his  time  would  have  been  found. 
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successfully  developed ; highly  educated,  with  exalted  ideas  ol  the  value 
of  classical  learning  ; contemned,  despised,  and  trampled  on— excluded 
from  the  society  of  the  whites  by  prejudice,  and  estranged  from  the  con- 
verse of  his  own  color  by  his  superior  attainments  ; Williams  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  necessary  means  of  existence  in  the  labor  of  education, 
and  accordingly  opened  a school  in  Spanish  Town,  wheie  he  instiucted 
the  few  scholars  that  were  sent  him  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 

and  the  classics.  . 

While  thus  engaged  he  selected  a negro  pupil  with  a view  of  making 
him  his  successor,  and  assiduously  instructed  him  in  all  the  learning 
that  he  himself  possessed.  But  unfortunately,  probably  from  over 
application,  he  became  deranged,  and  Williams  never  repeated  the 
attempt.*  Long,  who  did  not  scruple  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Williams,  in  seeking  to  depreciate  the  talents  of  the  negro,  seized  upon 
this  isolated  and  unfortunate  fact  to  strengthen  his  rasjg.  and  unfounded 
opinion,  that  the  black  man  was  but  a vocative  brute,  or  monkey  erect 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  support  this  theory,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  he  inserts 
a quotation  from  Montesquieu,  to  the  effect,  that  in  hot  climates  there  is 
no  force  or  vigor  of  mind  necessary  for  human  action  : — “ There  is,” 
he  says,  “ no  curiosity,  no  noble  enterprise,  no  generous  sentiment.” 


* Long  seems  to  have  thought  the  madness  of  this  poor  creature  an  excelleut  sub- 
ject for  mirth;  for  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  terrible  infliction  : “ Whilst 
he  (Williams)  acted  in  this  profession,  he  selected  a negro  pupil,  whom  he  trained  up 
with  particular  care,  intending  to  make  him  his  successor  in  the  school ; but  of  this 
youth  it  may  said,  to  use  the  expression  of  Festus  to  Paul,  that  ‘ much  learning 
made  him  mad.’  The  abstruse  problems  of  mathematical  institution  turned  his  brain, 
and  he  still  remains  (1784),  I believe,  an  unfortunate  example,  to  show  that  every 
Africau  head  is  not  adapted  by  nature  to  such  profound  contemplations.  The  chief 
pride  of  this  disciple  consists  in  imitating  the  garb  and  deportment  of  his  tutor.  A 
tye  perriwig,  a sword,  and  ruffled  shirt,  seem,  in  hisopinioD,  to  comprehend  the  very 
marrow  and  quintessence  of  all  erudition  and  philosophic  dignity.  Probably  he 
imagines  it  a more  easy  way  of  acquiring,  among  the  negroes,  the  reputation  of  a 
great  scholar,  by  these'  superficial  modes,  which  catch  the  eye,  than  by  talking  of 
Euclid,  whom  they  know  nothing  about.” — Long’s  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 

t To  have  been  true  to  his  fanciful  theory,  he  should  have  called  the  negro  an  ape — 
since,  according  to  Buflon,  apes  have  no  tails,  baboons  have  short  tails,  and  monkeys 
have  long  tails.  What  a fortunate  thing  for  the  negro  that  the  account,  in  one  of  the 
Irish  Medical  Journals,  of  a tailed  man — homo  caudalus,  as  he  was  called — was  not 
published  while  Long  wus  writing  his  history!  Had  it  been,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered and  quoted  as  demonstrative  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  for  in  those 
days  learned  and  unlearned  sought  to  prove  the  negro,  because  it  suited  their  interests, 
a mere  brute.  Even  the  philosophic  (!)  Hume,  as  he  has  been  called  by  his  friends, 
was  not  above  the  meanness  of  depreciating  what  he  had  never  examined.  He  says, 
sneeringly,  “ In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one  negro  as  a man  of  parts  and 
learning ; but  it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  very  slender  accomplishments,  like  a 
parrot  who  speaks  a few  words  plainly;”  and  a Mr.  Estwick,  pursuing  the  same  idea, 
observes,  “ Although  a negro  is  found  in  Jamaica  or  elsewhere,  ever  so  sensible  and 
acute  ; yet  if  he.  is  incapable  of  moral  sensations,  or  perceives  them  only  as  beasts  do 
simple  ideas,  without  the  power  of  combination,  in  order  to  use,  it  is  as  a mark  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  man  who  feels,  and  is  cupable  of  these  moral  sensations, 
who  know  their  application,  and  the  purposes  of  them  as  sufficiently,  as  he  himself  is 
distinguished  from  the  highest  species  of  brutes.”  1 have  not  space  to  rebut  this 
nonsense.  All  I will  say  is,  that  I have  known  negroes  as  moral,  as  conscientious, 
and  us  honest,  as  any  white  men  in  similar  situations. 
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1 aking  this  for  a text,  though  his  remarks  precede  the  quotation,  he 
says,  that  considering  the  difference  which  climate  may  occasion,  the 
experiment  would  have  been  more  fairly  tried  upon  a native  African  (!); 
that  it  was  possible  the  northern  air  imparted  a tone  to  his  organs*  of 
which  they  would  not  have  been  susceptible  in  a warm  climate,  and  that 
Montesquieu,  &c.  &.c.  If  then  this  be  true,  it  must  hold  equally  good 
of  all  nations  living  near  the  equator,  and  must  equally  apply  to  those 
West  Indians  who  constitute  themselves — as  was  the  case  with  Long — • 
judge  and  jury.  Such  rash  opinions  were  unworthy  of  Long;  a man 
of  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  erudition.  But  he  was  blinded  by  a foul 
prejudice,  his  only  reasons  for  such  opinions  being  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  epigram  on  Fell  :• — 

The  reason  why,  I cannot  tell ; 

But  this  I know  full  well, 

I do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 

The  character  of  the  unfortunate  Williams  is  thus  summed  up  by  his 
partial  biographer  : — “ In  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  man 
he  was  haughty,  opinionated,  looked  down  with  sovereign  contempt 
upon  his  fellow  blacks,  entertained  the  highest  opinions  of  his  own 
knowledge,  treated  his  parents  with  much  disdain,  and  behaved  towards 
his  children  and  his  slaves  with  a severity  bordering  on  cruelty ; he 
was  fond  of  having  great  deference  paid  to  him,  and  exacted  it  in  the 
utmost  degree  from  the  negroes  ; he  affected  a singularity  of  dress,  and 
particularly  grave  cast  of  countenance,  to  impress  an  idea  of  wisdom 
and  learning  ; and,  to  second  this  view,  he  wore  in  common  a huge 
wig,  which  made  a very  venerable  figure.” 

Admitting  that  Williams  did  look  down  with  sovereign  contempt 
upon  his  brethren  the  blacks,  which  folly  in  all  human  probability  he 
did  commit,  it  was  but  the  development  of  that  principle  in  human 
nature,  which  is  ever  desirous  of  exalting  itself  at  the  expense  of  its 
fellow  creatures  ; and  it  is  to  be  detected  equally  in  the  white  and  the 
black  man.  Was  Long  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  Scaliger. 
Melancthon,  Maupertius,  and  Luther  ? Or  had  he  never  read  of  Para- 
celsus, of  Parrhasius,  or  of  Thessalus,  whose  vanity  caused  him  to 
engrave  on  his  tomb  near  the  Appian  Way,  larpoviK^g — “ Conqueror 
of  Physicians  ?”  But  why  go  so  far  back?  Were  there  no  vanity- 
stricken  scholars  in  his  days?  Bentley  had  just  died — say  when  Long 
was  between  eight  and  nine — and  for  years  after  the  controversies  which 
that  pedant  had  excited  were  maintained,  talked  of,  and  argued,  with  all 
the  zeal  and  violence  of  the  odium  theologicum — nay,  even  up  to  the 
time  of  our  collegiate  life,  it  was  common  to  go  over  the  arguments  of 
Boyle  and  Bentley  relative  to  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  as  if  they  had 
been  but  of  yesterday’s  growth.  Why  did  Long  pass  over  these  persons 


* Here  we  find  this  staunch  supporter  of  the  cercopithecan  origin,  if  not  identity 
of  the  negro  and  monkey,  unconsciously  admitting  that  negroes  have  organs,  susceptible 
of  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge — which  1 believe  he  would  scarcely  concede  to 
his  favored  eidolon.  The  “ northern  air”  could  scarcely  create  material  organs,  how 
much  soever  it  might  invigorate  and  improve  them.  It  is  astonishing  how  prejudice 
blinds  the  eyes  and  stops  the  ears  of  some  persons.  Sed  nemo  sine  ritiis  nascitur ; 
and  Long  was  no  exception  to  the  general  law. 
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and  attack  the  friendless,  the  despised,  the  enslaved  negro?  Learning, 
mere  learning,  such  as  Johnson  and  Bentley  possessed,  is  ever  the 
fruitful  cause  of  vanity.  Is  not  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  village 
schoolmaster  proverbial?  He  assumes  a superiority  which  he  neither 
possesses  nor  is  entitled  to, — 

“ While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund’ring  sound 
Amaze  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around.” 

It  was  then  the  vice  of  the  craft,  of  the  calling  to  which  Williams  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  any 
idiosyncrasy  peculiar  to  the  African,  that  led  him  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing, that  because  he  possessed  more  acquired  information  than  his 
brethren,  that,  therefore,  he  had  a right  to  treat  them  with  contumely. 
Again,  if  Williams  wore  a wig,  to  “ make  a venerable  figure,”  do  not 
many  of  our  youths  and  ladies  wear  wigs  to  improve  their  appearance  ; 
and  were  not  wigs  commonly  worn  in  those  days  by  physicians,  to  make 
them  look  learned,  grave,  and  venerable?  And  here  the  classical 
reader  cannot  fail  to  recollect  the  anecdote  of  Caesar,  who,  desirous  of 
concealing  his  baldness,  the  effect  of  a dissipated  life,  as  has  been  said, 
petitioned  the  Senatus- jjopulusque  JRoma,  to  be  permitted  to  wear  a 
laurel  crown.  He,  however,  did  not  inform  them  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  his  baldness,  but  intimated  that  he  desired  it  as  a 
distinguishing  insigne  or  mark  of  the  opinion  they  entertained  of  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  The  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  granted,  and  we  are  told  that  Caesar  was  more  gratified  with  this 
boon — because  it  ministered  to  his  vanity — than  he  had  been  with  all 
the  orations,  and  triumphs,  and  honors,  and  dignities,  that  a grateful 
nation  had  conferred  upon  him. 

If,  then,  we  detect  in  Williams's  wig  the  same  weakness  which  we 
discover  in  the  laurel  of  Caesar,  ought  we  not  to  ascribe  its  assumption 
to  the  inherent  love  of  approbation,  common  to  all  the  human  race — of 
course,  including  the  negro — rather  than  pronounce  that  it  was  indi- 
cative of  organic  defect  in  the  African  people? 

The  charge,  however,  of  treating  his  parents  with  disdain,  if  not 
contumely,  and  behaving  towards  his  children  and  servants  with  se- 
verity, though  of  a more  serious  nature,  and  neither  to  be  palliated  nor 
excused,  when  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  individual,  is  certainly  not 
tenable  when  it  is  employed  as  an  argument  by  which  aspersions  are 
heaped  upon  the  whole  African  race.  For  it  is  possible  to  find  among 
Europeans,  and  those  even  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  men  who,  like 
williams,  have  committed  themselves  by  their  cruelty  and  contumely 
both  to  their  family  and  children.  Earl  Ferrars  shot  his  servant  in 
cold  blood;  Milton  proved  himself  a “harsh  spouse;”  and  the  much 
admired  author  ot  the  Sentimental  Journey,  according  to  Lord  Orford 

prefened  a dead  ass  to  a living  mother;”  Sir  John  Soane  abandoned 
a son  to  poverty  in  the  midst  of  riches;  and  a Countess  of  Macclesfield 
iorsook,  nay  persecuted,  the  child  whose  advent  in  the  world  had 
released  her  from  the  embraces  of  a man  she  abhorred.  In  my  own 
circle,  a gentleman  of  enormous  fortune,  recently  dying  in  Paris  left 
upwards  ot  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  charities,  and  a daughter 
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with  six  children,  and  an  embarrassed  husband,  to  starve  on  fifty 
pounds  a-year ! Do  these  examples — which  could  be  multiplied— leave 
the  unfriended  Williams  solitary  in  the  calendar  of  social  offenders  ? 
Would  it  be  fair  to  infer  from  the  violence  of  Ferrars,  the  harshness  of 
Wilton,  the  relentlessness  of  Soane,  the  impiety  of  Sterne,  the  unna- 
tural conduct  of  the  Lady  Macclesfield,  or  the  inexcusable  cruelty  of 
the  gentleman  last  alluded  to,  that  the  entire  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  accustomed  “ to  treat  their  parents  with  disdain,  and  behave 
towards  their  children  and  servants  with  a severity  bordering  on 
cruelty  ?”  Shame,  then  ! and  double  shame  ! rest  on  the  memory  of 
that  man  who,  instigated  by  interest  and  blinded  by  prejudice,  would 
seek  to  blast  the  character  of  another  merely  because  he  differed  from 
him  in  state,  station,  color,  and  complexion.* 

Williams  defined  himself  to  be  “ a white  man  acting  under  a black 
skin  and  attempted  to  prove  logically  that  a negro  was  superior  to  a . 
mulatto,  or  any  other  proles  between  the  white  and  the  black  man,  by 
the  following  syllogism: — “ A simple  white  ora  simple  black  com- 
plexion was  respectively  perfect ; but  a mulatto,  being  a heterogenous 
medley  of  both,  was  imperfect;  ergo , inferior.”  A proposition  so  dog- 
matic neither  demands  refutation  nor  requires  comment.  It  is  the 
dexterous  invention  of  a desperate  mind,  embittered  by  neglect,  and 
sharpened  by  indignation.  In  the  depreciation  of  rivals,  self-love  re- 
pays itself  for  the  contumelies  it  has  received,  and  in  the  disparage- 
ment of  competitors  seeks  either  indemnity  for  the  rudeness  of 
contention,  redress  for  the  insolence  of  success,  or  satisfaction  for  the 
mortification  of  defeat.  A sensitive  mind,  smarting  under  unmerited 
obscurity,  yet  conscious  of  superiority — endowed  by  nature,  yet  shackled 
by  circumstance — is  too  prone  to  magnify  the  evils,  and  diminish  the 
advantages,  of  position.  This  was  unfortunately  Williams’s  case.  In 
a contest  with  the  whites  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  of  success ; among 
slaves  he  would  meet  with  no  one  willing  to  contend.  To  the  whites, 
therefore,  he  readily  conceded  that  which  he  arrogated,  and  was  en- 
titled to  from  the  blacks  ; but  the  colored  inhabitants  were  his  rivals, 
and  consequently  he  felt  and  expressed  himself  as  auy  man  under 
similar  circumstances  would  have  done.  Passion,  and  not  reason, 
plumed  the  thought. 

Of  Williams's  literary  attainments,  means  of  judging  are  scarcely  in 
our  power;  all  that  I know  of  his  works  being  the  ballad  already 
alluded  to,  and  a Latin  ode  to  Governor  Haldane,  illiberally  criticised 
by  Long.  I shall  extract  the  poem  f in  question ; and,  though  I am  by 
no  means  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  first  class  ot  Latin  poetry,  still  it 

* Long,  however,  stands  not  alone  in  this  instance.  He  shares  the  guilt  of  preju- 
dice with  half  the  talents  of  his  time.  Even  Edwards  is  accused  of  falsifying  or 
mutilating  the  text  of  Mungo  Park  to  gratify  the  weakness,  or  minister  to  the  in- 
terests, of  the  pluuters. 

f Intergerrimo  et  Fortissimo 
Viro 

Georgio  Haldano,  Armigkro, 

Insulae  Jamaiceusis  Gubernatori ; 

Cui,  oinnes  luorum,  virtutumque  dotes  bellicarum, 
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is  not  inferior  to  many  of  that  description  of  college  exercises  which 
distinguish  the  academic  productions  of  the  period  in  which  he 
flourished,  when  the  Corydons  and  Galateas,  Junos  and  Jupiters, 
Venuses  and  Marses,  with  all  the  machinery  of  a fanciful  mythology, 


In  cumulum  accesserunt, 

Carmen. 

Denique  venturum  fatis  volventibus  annum 
Cuncta  per  extensum  lieta  videnda  diem, 

Excussis  adsunt  curis,  sub  imagine  clara 
Felices  populi,  terraque  lege  virens. 

Te  duce  qua;  fuerunt  malesuada  mente  peracta 
Irrita,  conspectu  non  reditura  tuo. 

Ergo  omnis  populus,  nec  non  plebecula  cemet 
II  a; su rum  collo  te  relegasse*  jugum, 

Et  mala,  quce  diris  quondam  cruciatibus,  insons 
Insula  passa  fuit ; condoluisset  onus 

Ni  victrix  tua  Marte  manus  prius  inclyta,  nostris 
Sponte  ruinosis  rebus  adesse  velit. 

Optimus  es  servus  regi  servire  Britanno, 

Dum  guadet  genio  Scotica  terra  tuo  : 

Optimus  herdum  populi  fulcire  ruinam  ; 

Insula  dum  superest  ipse  superstes  eris. 

Victorem  agnoscet  te  Guadaloupa,  suorum 
Despiciet  merito  diruta  castra  ducum. 

Aurea  vexillis  debit  jactantibus  Iris,f 

Cumque  suis  populis,  oppida  victa  gemet. 

Crede,  meum  non  est,  vir  Marte  chare  ! Minerva 
Denegat  iEthiopi  bella  sonare  ducum. 

Concilio,  caneret  te  Bucbananus  et  armis, 

Carmine  Peleidae  scriberet  ille  parem. 

Ille  poeta,  decus  patriae,  tua  facta  referre 
Dignior,  altisono  vixque  Marone  minor. 

Flammiferos  agitante  suos  sub  sole  jugales 
Vivimus  ; eloquium  deficit  omne  focis. 

Hoc  demum  accipias,  mult  a fuligine  fusum. 

Ore  sonaturo  ; non  cute,  corde  valet. 

Pollenti  stabilita  manu  (Deus  almus  eandem 
Omnigenis  animam,  nil  prohibente  dedit), 

Ipsa  coloris  egens  virtus,  prudentia  ; honesto 
Nullus  inest  animo,  nullus  in  arte  color. 

Cur  timeas,  quamvis,  dubitesve,  negerrima  celsam 
Csesaris  occidui,  scandere  Musa  domum  ? 

Vade  salutatum,  nec  sit  tibi  causa pudoris, 

Candida  quod  niyrd  corpora  pclle  peris  / 

Integritas  morum  maurum  magis  ornat,  et  ardor 
Ingenii,  et  docto  dulcis  in  ore  decor  ; 

Hunc,  mage  cor  sapiens,  patriae  virtutis  amorque, 

Eximit  c sociis,  conspicuumque  facit. 

Insula  me  genuit,  celebres  aluere  Britanni, 

Insula,  te  salvo  non  dolitura  patre  ! 

Hoc  precor ; O nullo  vidcant  te  fine,  regentem 
Florentes  populos,  terra,  Deique  locus  ! 

Francis  Williams. 

T offer  no  criticism  upon  this  poem,  which  Long  has  endeavored,  but  I think  un- 
successfully, to  prove,  if  not  a plagiary,  an  abortive  attempt  at  Latin  versification. 

* * ro  rrtcvas&e.  t The  Hour-do^lucc  ; the  arms  of  Frnnce. 
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were  made  to  supersede  nature,  and  all  that  was  natural  in  nature  or 
man.  The  charge  made  by  Long,  of  the  “ exalted  panegyric”  in 
which  it  is  written,  must  be  attributed  to  education,  and  probably  an 
early  perusal  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  at  that  time  very  popular,' and 
whose  dedications  of  which  to  his  patrons  were  couched  in  such  lan- 
guage as  puts  human  nature  to  the  blush;  equalling,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  in  catachrestic  epithet  and  monstrous  hyperbole,  the  flattery  of 
Horace  and  the  adulation  of  Virgil. 

The  next  African,  or  rather  descendant  of  an  African,  with  whose 
history  I am  acquainted,  is  Ignatius  Sancho,  who  was  born  on  board  a 
slave  ship,  on  its  passage  to  Carthagena,  where  he  was  baptised  by  the 
name  of  Ignatius.  His  parents  appear  to  have  died  before  he  attained 
the  age  of  boyhood,  and  being  conveyed  to  England,  was  presented  by 
his  master  to  two  sisters  at  Greenwich,  who  surnamed  him  Sancho. 
While  there  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  whose 
Duchess  subsequently  took  him  into  her  service,  and  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  butler.  Pie  continued  in  the  service  of  her  Grace  till 
his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire,  when,  by  her  aid,  and  the  little  he 
had  saved,  he  was  enabled  to  open  a grocer’s  shop.  Here  at  his  leisure 
hours  he  indulged  his  taste  for  music,  literature,  and  painting,  and  at 
the  same  time  wrote  some  pieces  of  poetry,  and  a dissertation  on  the 
theory  of  music.  He  died  in  1780,  subsequent  to  which  Jekyll  wrote 
his  biography,  not  distinguished,  however,  by  remarkable  depth,  or 
storied  erudition  ; and  his  letters,  some  of  which  were  printed  in  the 
prose  volume  of  the  Elegant  Extracts , once  a very  popular  book- 
seller’s work,  were  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  furnished  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  as  the  latter 
tells  us,  in  his  “ History  of  the  British  Colonies,”  with  the  following 
very  brief  notice  of  Africans,  or  negroes,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  walks  of  literature,  theology,  politics,  or  poetry.  Some 
of  these,  however,  were  not  Africans,  but  half-castes,  and  consequently 
may  be  objected  to,  as  examples  of  the  development  of  negro  intellect, 
by  the  Long  and  Monboddo  school.  Be  it  so.  Trahet  sua  quemque 
voluptas.  I do  not  envy  their  feelings.  The  following,  he  says,  are  a 
few  examples  of  African  negroes  who  have  been  mathematicians,  phy- 
sicians, divines,  philosophers,  linguists,  poets,  generals,  and  merchants, 
all  eminent  in  their  attainments,  energetic  in  enterprise,  and  honorable 


This  conduct  was  unjustifiable  in  every  way;  but  he  maybe  forgiven,  since  he  has 
left  behind  him,  in  a translation  of  this  ode,  a most  lame  and  impotent  attempt  at 
English  verse,  proving  that  it  is  easier  to  play  the  critic  than  to  be  the  poet.  This  is 
the  translation  of  the  lines  beginning  “ Cur  iitneas,”  ej’c. 

Oh ! muse  of  blackest  tint,  why  shrinks  thy  breast  ? 

Why  fears * t’  approach  the  Caesar  of  the  west  ? 

Dispel  thy  doubts,  with  confidence  ascend 
The  regal  dome,  and  hail  him  for  thy  friend  : 

Nor  blush,  altho*  in  garb  funereal  drcst, 

Thy  body's  white,  tho'  clad  in  sable  vest.  (! !) 


* Is  this  English?  Muse;  why  fears  you  or  Mow,  &c.,  sounds  rather  odd;  but  I hate  serbal 
criticism. 
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in  character.  Hannibal  * a Colonel  in  the  Russian  Artillery,  and  Lisle  t, 
of  the  Isle  of  France  (the  latter  of  whom  was  named  a corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  account  of  his  meteor- 
ological observations),  prove  the  capacity  of  the  negroes  for  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences. 

Fuller , of  Maryland,  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  quickness  of 
reckoning.  Being  asked  in  a company,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his 
powers,  how  many  seconds  a person  had  lived  who  was  seventy  years 
and  some  months  old,  he  gave  the  answer  in  a minute  and  a half.  On 
reckoning  it  up  after  him,  a different  result  was  obtained.  “ Have  you 
not  forgotten  the  leap  year  ?”  asked  the  negro.  The  omission  was 
supplied,  and  the  number  then  agreed  with  his  answer. 

Jac.  Eliza  John  Capitem , who  was  bought  by  a slave-dealer  when 
eight  years  old,  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and  published  several  ser- 
mons and  poems.  His  Dissertatio  deServitute  Liber tate  Christiana;  non 
contraria — that  is,  Treatise  of  a Servitude  (or  bondage)  not  contrary 
to  Christian  Liberty,  went  through  four  editions  very  quickly.  He  was 
ordained  in  Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Elmina,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where 
it  is  believed  he  was  murdered,  or  consented  to  return  to  the  practices 
and  opinions  of  his  countrymen.  In  1734  A.  W.  Arno , an  African  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  at  the 
University  of  Wirtemberg.  Friedig,  in  Vienna,  an  African  negro,  was 
an  excellent  performer  both  on  the  violin  and  violoncello ; he  was  also 
a capital  draughtsman,  and  had  made  a very  successful  painting  of  him- 
self. Gustavus  Vasa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  distinguished  himself 
as  a literary  character  in  this  country  (England).  Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
ture,  ihe  negro  general,  and  Christophe , the  negro  emperor  of  Haiti, 
and  his  admiral,  acquitted  themselves  with  sufficient  energy  in  away  to 
achieve  the  liberties  of  their  country,  which  is  still  governed  by  negroes 
of  African  descent.  So  far  Mr.  Fisher. 

I shall  now  quote  a passage  from  a letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr. 
Paul,  of  Jamaica,  containing  an  account  of  Mr.  Casseres,  a black 
musician,  who  is  well  known  in  Kingston,  and  whose  acquirements  as 
a linguist  are  of  a very  high  order.  Dr.  Paul  says  : — 

“ Casseres  is  master  of  every  musical  instrument.  Plis  ear  is  so  fine 
that,  while  leading  a band,  he  will  call  out  to  the  identical  performer 
who  plays  a wrong  note.  He  speaks,  I think,  five  different  languages, 
and  all  this  without  any  collegiate  or  uncommon  education.  He  is  a 
native  ot  Cura^oa.  I have  seen  him  at  a concert  play  on  the  piano, 
llute,  violin,  and  guitar,  and  all  as  first.”  Dr.  Paul  is  himself  a musician 
of  a very  superior  order,  and  consequently  his  opinion,  thus  strongly 
expressed,  is  valuable.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  though 

“ Nature  gave  me  two  ears,  she  gave  me  no  ear,” 

so  that  I cannot  express  any  opinion  of  the  musical  talents  of  Mr. 
Casseres.  I have,  however,  listened  very  frequently  with  great  plea- 


* Hannibal  was  a colored  man.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to  state  here,  that  Mr. 
Fisher  is  indebted  to  Lawrence  for  this  catalogue.  It  would  have  been  but  prudence 
to  have  acknowledged  the  loan. 
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sure  to  his  performance  at  several  concerts  in  Kingston,  where  he 
still  resides,  and  dedicates  all  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  musical 
pupils. 

There  was  also,  when  I was  in  Kingston,  a black  clergyman,  by  the 
name  of  Killick,  whose  abilities  as  a preacher,  I was  assured  by  Dr. 
Paul  and  others  who  had  heard  him,  were  very  respectable.  I remem- 
ber also  a very  humble  individual  in  Lucea  (Jamaica),  by  the  name  of 
Grillin,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a musician.  He  had  been  a slave, 
but  his  owner,  a colored  woman,  perceiving  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  applied  himself  to  learning,  and  the  ease  with  which,  without  any 
assistance,  he  acquired  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together  with 
the  violin,  manumized  him,  and  when  I was  last  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  was  the  master  of  the  band  to  the  militia. 

Lately  a Reverend  Mr.  Duggan,  from  Jamaica,  has  been  preaching  in 
a chapel  near  Finsbury-square,  but  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him,  or  of  conversing  with  any  one  who  had,  I cannot  offer 
any  opinion  on  his  talents.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  his  occupying 
so  respectable  a station,  even  supposing  his  abilities  to  be  below  ihe 
usual  standard  of  divines,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  African  is 
capable  of  being  instructed,  not  only  in  the  inferior  arts  and  sciences, 
but  in  the  more  recondite  and  arduous  questions  of  theology. 

In  Edwards’ s Cork  Remembrancer , for  1 772,  there  is  an  account 
of  a negro  named  Firmein  de  Costa,  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  being 
repeated  here.  He  appears  to  have  been  a slave  to  one  Emanuel 
Cabral,  a person  who  was  arrested  in  176‘5  for  killing  a soldier.  De 
Costa,  who  had  fled  to  the  woods  on  the  arrest  of  his  master  to  avoid 
being  included  in  the  charge,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  he 
was  about  to  be  hanged,  returned  to  the  town,  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities,  declaring  that  he  alone  was 
guilty  of  the  assassination,  and  that  his  master  was  innocent.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a very  lengthened  examination,  Cabral  was  declared 
not  guilty,  and  De  Costa  was  hanged  for  the  murder.  This  action, 
though  not  indicative  of  talent  or  intellect,  must  be  considered  and 
classed  among  the  deeds  of  exalted  natures.  The  murder,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  committed  in  a moment  of  anger,  possibly  in  a drunken 
squabble,  and  perhaps  might  have  been  palliated,  if  not  defended. 
But  the  voluntary  surrender  of  his  person  into  the  hands  of  the  law 
must  have  been  the  deliberate  act  of  a noble  and  heroic  spirit — con- 
scious of  crime,  subdued  by  repentance,  and  desirous  of  making  every 
reparation  in  its  power  at  the  seat  of  offended  justice.  As  such  I 
must  view  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  examples,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
of  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice — of  goodness  over  evil.  Had  this 
man  lived  in  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history,  an  applauding  people 
would  have  erected  a votive  allar  to  his  memory.  But  as  things  are, 
the  present  age  can  only  admire,  while  it  records  this  noble  action  ol  a 
demi-savage.*  In  the  same  work,  mention  is  also  made  ot  “ an  ordi- 


* Even  while  revising  this  paper  for  the  press,  another  instance  of  the  heroism 
and  humanity  of  a slave  has  come  under  my  notice,  i quote  from  the  Jamaica 
Times  of  Dec.  30th,  1843.  The  Editor  says — “ We  have  much  pleasure  in  record- 
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nation  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  which  a hlack  man  was  ordained,  whose 
devout  behavior  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole  congregation,  and 
that  he  was  shortly  after  to  he  ordained  a priest.  It  is  to  be  regietted 
that  the  Remembrancer  had  not  been  a little  more  explicit  as  to  the 
name  and  destination  of  this  devout  negro,  because  a barren  fact  is  at 
all  times  unsatisfactory,  is  seldom  conclusive,  and  too  frequently,  as  is 
the  case  at  present,  being  uncorroborated,  carries  no  weight  with  it, 
but  only  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  analogy  with  those  which  precede 
it.  If  viewed  in  this  light,  it  will  tend  to  support  the  doctrine  I am 
endeavoring  to  establish,  and,  consequently,  may  be  considered  “ one 
ally  more.” 

I must  now  introduce  to  my  reader  no  less  a personage  than  a poetess, 
in  the  person  of  a young  African  girl,  named  Phillis  Wheatley.  She 
was  a slave  to  Mr.  John  Wheatley,  of  Boston,  New  England,  whose 


ing  the  following  act  of  magnanimity,  in  a slave  of  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  during 
the  dreadful  earthquake  and  conflagration  of  the  8th  of  February,  1843.  It  may  afford 
a useful  example  to  others  who  have  even  all  the  advantages  of  freedom,  of  the 
reward  which  is  ever  sure  to  attend  a noble  act,  however  humble  or  even  degraded 
the  character  of  the  party  may  be.  We  quote  from  the  Gazette  Officielle  of  that 
Island  : — 

“ ‘ By  a co'onial  ordinance  of  the  Governor  of  Guadaloupe,  of  the  17th  July,  a 
slave,  of  the  name  of  Felix,  has  been  emancipated  as  a reward  for  his  generous 
conduct  on  the  awful  day  of  the  8th  of  February,  1843.  2,000  francs  have  been 
voted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Colonial  Council,  1,500  francs  being  paid  to  Felix's 
master,  and  500  francs  to  Felix  himself  as  a gift.  This  is  the  story,  as  contained  in 
the  report  to  the  Council : — * On  the  8th  of  February,  1843,  two  brothers  were 
covered  with  the  ruins  around  them  ; one  of  them  fortunately  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself  unhurt ; but  the  other  was  wounded  and  dying,  and  his  more  fortunate  brother 
was  for  some  trying  with  his  precious  load  to  find  his  way  out ; but  the  obstacles 
were  insurmountable;  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  the  flames  were  rapily  ap- 
proaching. At  that  distressing  hour  he  finds  Felix  by  his  side.  ‘ My  friend,’  he 
says,  ‘ if  you  have  a kind  heart,  help  me  to  save  my  brother,  and  I will  give  you  a 
doubloon.’  ‘ To-day  nothin'*  for  money — all  for  the  love  of  God,’  replied  the  noble 
and  generous  slave,  and  collecting  all  his  strength  and  energy,  he  surmounts  all 
obstacles,  and  arrives  on  the  whaif,  where  he  lays  the  dying  man  in  a boat.’  It  is 
added,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Felix  had  been  discovered,  so 
anxious  did  he  seem  to  conceal  his  noble  conduct.’  ” 

Hannah  More,  in  a letter  to  her  sister,  in  1762,  relates  the  following  interesting 
incident : — “ The  other  morning  the  Captain  of  one  of  Commodore  Johnson’s  Dutch 
prizes  breakfasted  at  Sir  Charles  Middleton's,  and  related  the  following  little 
anecdote : — ‘ One  day  he  went  out  of  his  own  ship  to  dine  on  board  of  another ; 
while  he  was  there  a storm  arose,  which  in  a short  time  made  an  entire  wreck  of  his 
own  ship,  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return.  He  had  left  on  board  two 
little  boys,  one  four  and  the  other  five  years  old,  under  the  care  of  a poor  old  black 
servant.  The  people  struggled  to  get  out  of  the  ship  into  a large  boat,  and  the  poor 
black  took  his  master’s  two  children — tied  them  in  a bag,  and  putting  in  a little  pot 
of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slung  them  across  his  shoulder,  and  put  them  into  a boat. 
1 he.  boat  by  this  time  was  quite  full ; the  black  was  stepping  into  it  himself,  but  was 
told  by  the  sailors  that  there  was  no  room  for  him  ; and  that  either  he  or  the  children 
must  perish,  for  the  weight  of  both  must  sink  the  boat.  The  exalted  heroic  negro 
did  not  hesitate  a moment,  “ Very  well,”  said  he,  “ give  my  duty  to  master,  and 
tell  him  I beg  pardon  for  all  my  faults,”  and  then— guess  the  rest — plunged  into  the 
bottom  never  to  rise  again  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.  I told  it  the  other  day 
to  Lord  Monboddo,  who  fairly  burst  into  tears.  The  greatest  lady  in  this  land 
wants  me  to  make  an  elegy  of  it,  but  it  is  above  poesy.” 
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surname,  as  was  usual  in  America  and  Jamaica  when  a slave  was  bap- 
tized, she  assumed  on  being  received  into  the  Protestant  church.  In 
1773  she  published  a volume  of  poems,  which  are  now  very  scarce. 
By  accident  I possess  a copy,*  which  is  in  very  good  preservation. 
The  frontispiece  is  a portrait  of  Phillis,  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  our 
grandmothers.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  reach  only  to  the  elbows, 
where  they  have  either  ruffles  or  lace.  She  has  a cap  of  the  orthodox 
grand-dam  style  upon  her  head,  and  round  her  neck  a narrow  ribbon 
tied  behind.  She  wears  a kerchief,  and  an  apron.  She  is  represented 
sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  chair,  at  an  old-fashioned  oblong  table,  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  looking  up  to  heaven,  her  chin  resting  on  her  left 
hand,  and  her  elbow  on  the  table,  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a pen, 
with  which  she  has  been  writing  on  a sheet  of  paper ; beside  her  is  a 
small  volume,  and  a leaden  inkstand  of  the  form  and  make  of  those 
common  in  schools.  Her  features,  with  the  exception  of  her  lips, 
are  not  so  remarkably  African  as  the  generality  of  negroes,  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  in  profile.  The  forehead  is  high,  the  eyes 
expressive,  the  nose  like  the  Memnons’ ; and  altogether  the  portrait, 
after  a little  examination,  is  rather  pleasing.  The  volume  is  dedicated 
to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  so  well  known  from  her  connexion 
with  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield.  The  following  letter,  detailing 
the  history  of  Phillis,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wheatley  to  the  publisher  : — 

“ Phillis  was  brought  from  Africa  to  America  in  the  year  1761,  between  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age.  Without  any  assistance  from  school  education,  and  by  only  what 
she  was  taught  in  the  family,  she,  in  sixteen  months’  time  from  her  arrival,  attained 
the  English  language,  to  which  she  was  an  utter  stranger  before,  to  such  a degree  as 
to  read  any,  the  most  difficult,  parts  of  the  Sacred  W ritings,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  all  who  heard  her.  As  to  her  writing,  her  own  curiosity  led  her  to  it,  and  this  she 
learned  in  so  short  a time,  that  in  the  year  1765  she  wrote  a letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Occam,  the  Indian  minister,  while  he  was  in  England.  She  has  a great  inclination 
to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  and  has  made  some  progress  in  it. — This  relation  is  given 
by  her  master  who  bought  her,  and  with  whom  she  now  lives. 

“ Boston,  Nov.  14th,  1772.  “ John  Wheatley.” 

This  account  is  attested  by  his  Excellency  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the 
governor  of  Boston ; the  Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  lieutenant-governor ; 
sixteen  gentlemen  chiefly  in  official  situations,  and  seven  clergymen. 
I quote  the  following  stanzas  as  a specimen  of  the  style  ot  this  talented 
and  unfortunate  black  girl : — 

ON  BEING  BROUGHT  FROM  AFRICA  TO  AMERICA. 

'Twas  mercy  brought  me  from  my  pagan  land 
Taught  my  benighted  soul  to  understand 
That  there’s  a God — that  there’s  a Saviour  too  : 

Once  I redemption  neither  sought  nor  knew. 

Some  view  our  sable  race  with  scornful  eye, 

“ Their  color  is  a diabolic  dye.” 

Remember  Christians  ! negroes,  black  as  Cain, 

May  be  refined,  and  join  th’  angelic  train. 

Her  lines  on  the  death  of  Whitefield,  who,  it  is  very  possible,  she 


» Poems  on  various  Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral.  By  Phillis  Wheatley,  negro 
servant  to  Mr.  John  Wheatley,  of  Boston,  in  New  England.  London  : A.  Bell, 
1773.  Small  8vo. 
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knew  and  conversed  with,  are  above  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  a young  girl  reclaimed  from  savage  life  but  a few  short  years 
before.  They  breathe  a kindly  pious  spirit ; and  if  they  approach  not 
the  tender  softness  and  melancholy  sweetness  of  Miss  Landon,  or 
remind  us  not  of  the  beautiful  imagery  and  lonely  thoughts  of  that 
delightful  charmer,  Felicia  Ilemans,  they  nevertheless  recall  to  mind 
some  of  those  exquisite,  because  heartfelt,  effusions  of  Hannah  More. 
But  I shall  offer  no  further  criticism;  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself — 
but  let  him  not  forget  the  age,  the  country,  the  station  of  the  poor 
creature  when  she  penned  those  lines — possibly  in  bitter  agony  of  soul, 
and  amidst  burning  thoughts  of  distant  friends,  remembered  glades, 
and  unforgotten  scenes  : — 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  1770. 

Hail,  happy  saint!  on  thine  immortal  throne, 

Possess’d  of  glory,  life,  and  bliss  unknown  ; 

We  hear  no  more  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 

Thy  wonted  auditories  cease  to  throng. 

Thy  sermons  in  unequall’d  accents  flow’d, 

And  every  bosom  with  devotion  glow’d  ; 

Thou  didst,  in  strains  of  eloquence  refined, 

Inflame  the  heart,  and  captivate  the  mind. 

Unhappy  me  the  setting  sun  deplore, 

So  glorious  once,  but,  ah  ! it  shines  no  more. 

Behold  the  prophet  in  his  towering  flight ! 

He  leaves  the  earth  for  heaven’s  unmeasured  height, 

And  worlds  unknown  receive  him  from  our  sight. 

There  Whitefield  wings  with  rapid  course  his  way, 

And  sails  to  Zion  through  vast  seas  of  day ; 

Thy  prayers,  great  saint ! and  thine  incessant  cries 
Have  pierc’d  the  bosom  of  thy  native  skies. 

Thou,  moon,  hast  seen,  and  all  the  stars  of  light, 

How  he  has  wrestled  with  his  God  at  night. 

He  pray’d  that  grace  in  every  heart  might  dwell ; 

He  long’d  to  see  America  excel ; 

He  charged  its  youth  that  every  grace  divine 
Should  with  full  lustre  in  their  conduct  shine  ; 

That  Saviour  which  his  soul  did  first  receive— 

The  greatest  gift  that  even  God  can  give — 

He  freely  offer'd  to  the  numerous  throng 
That  on  his  lips  with  listening  pleasure  hung. 

“ Take  him  ye  wretched,  for  your  only  good, 

“ Take  him,  ye  starving  sinners,  for  your  food  ; 

“ Ye  thirsty,  come  to  this  life-giving  stream, 

“ Ye  preachers,  take  him  for  your  joyful  theme  ; 

“ Take  him,  my  dear  Americans,”  he  said, 

“ Be  your  complaints  on  his  kind  bosom  laid  ; 

“ Take  him,  ye  Africans,  he  longs  for  you, 

“ Impartial  Saviour,  is  his  title  due  ; 

“ Wash’d  in  the  fountain  of  redeeming  blood, 

“ You  shall  be  sons,  and  kings,  and  priests  to  God.” 

Great  Countess  •'*  we  Americans  revere 
Thy  name,  and  mingle  in  thy  grief  sincere  ; 

* The  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  Mr.  Whitefield  was  chaplain. 
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New  England  deeply  feels,  the  orphans  mourn, 

Their  more  than  father  will  no  more  return. 

But  though  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death, 

Whitefield  no  more  exerts  his  laboring  breath, 

Yet  let  us  view  him  in  th’  eternal  skies. 

Let  ev’ry  heart  to  this  bright  vision  rise ; 

While  the  tomb  safe  retains  its  sacred  trust, 

Till  life  divine  re-animates  his  dust. 

Tt  may  be  said  that  there  is  lack  of  imagination  and  deficiency  of 
spirit  in  these  lines ; but  surely  their  tenderness  and  piety  will  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  more  glowing  images  of  poesy.  The 
expression  of  grief  is  simple  and  natural.  In  the  elegy,  more  cannot 
be  said  than  that  we  bewail  the  death  of  a friend — that  we  mourn  his 
decease — that  we  forget  his  foibles — and  remember  only  his  virtues. 
This  is  soon  told,  and  when  we  have  told  it,  all  perhaps  is  said 
that  can  be  said  on  the  trite  subject  of  death.  This  is  all  Phillis 
Wheatley  intended  to  do,  and  no  one  can  complain  that  she  had  not 
attempted  more.  To  have  interwoven  any  biographical  sketch,  or 
any  anecdotal  episode,  in  the  simple  elegy,  would  have  been  to  trench 
upon  the  province  of  the  biographer,  in  assuming  the  sceptre  of  the 
poet.  Whitefield  vyas  too  well  known  to  have  required  more  of  a 
wretched  slave  than  the  tribute  of  tears  and  the  offering  of  song.  In 
some  lines,  however,  addressed  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  Majesty’s  then 
Principal  Secretary  for  North  America,  the  poetess  discovers  more  fire, 
and  betrays  considerable  feeling.  The  following  lines  are  very  expres- 
sive of  her  unhappy  lot : — 

, “ Should  you,  my  lord,  while  you  peruse  my  song, 

Wonder  from  whence  my  love  of  freedom  sprung, 

Whence  flow  these  wishes  for  the  common  good, 

By  feeling  hearts  alone  best  understood. 

I,  young  in  life,  by  seeming  cruel  fate, 

Was  snatch’d  from  Afric’s  fancied  happy  seat : 

What  pangs  excruciating  must  molest, 

What  sorrows  labor  in  my  parent’s  breast ! 

Steel’d  was  that  soul,  and  by  no  mis’ry  mov’d, 

That  from  a father  seiz’d  his  babe  belov’d ! 

Such,  such  my  case.  And  can  1 then  but  pray 
Others  may  never  feel  tyrannic  sway  ?” 

Of  the  fate  or  subsequent  history  of  Phillis,  I regret  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  afford  any  information ; but  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
among  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  access  to  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  absence  from  town,  are  denied  me,  something  re- 
lating to  this  gifted  girl  might  be  found.  This  task  I confide  to 
those  who  have  more  leisure,  and  with  the  desire  possess  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiry.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  end  I have  in  view,  to  have 
called  attention  to  this  poetess.  I come  now  to  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  embraces  a review  of  the  condition,  moral  and  political, 
of  the  Africans  in  community ; for  though  in  the  European  sense  ot 
the  words  “politics”  and  “morals,”  the  Africans  may  be  said  neither  to 
possess  the  one  nor  the  other,  yet  the  philanthropist  thinks  he  can 
perceive,  even  in  their  crude  form’  of  government,  and  in  their  pri- 
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mitive  system  of  ethics,  evident  indications  of  a germ  requiring  only 
opportunity  and  cultivation  to  produce  fruit  of  a higher  and  superior 
order.  For  my  own  part,  I have  come  to  this  conclusion  from  no 
trifling  data,  or  feeble  train  of  reasoning,  but  from  lengthened;' oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  reflection,  and  deduction.  Nor  have  these 
sheets  been  sent  into  the  world  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  sup- 
port a startling  theory,  or  establish  a favorite  hypothesis  ; for  much  of 
what  has  preceded  was  written  six  or  seven  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
my  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Bancroft,  as  I have  previously  related,  and 
published  in  the  Jamaica  Physical  Journal , but  in  a very  undigested 
form.  Notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  late  Dr.  Ryan  reprinted 
it  in  his  own  journal  three  months  after  it  had  appeared  in  the  Jamaica 
periodical.  Having  premised  these  remarks,  I return  to  my  subject. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  ore  rotundo  ex  cathedra , too  hastily  condemned  the 
entire  race  of  men  “ with  flattened  and  depressed  crania”  to  ever- 
lasting degradation,  especially  as  he  admits  “ the  want  of  necessary 
information.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  paper  will  in  part 
supply  that  deficiency,  and  that  physiologists  in  future  will  not  con- 
sider the  black  man — whether  as  the  original  type,  or  the  vitiated 
derivative  of  the  white  man — as  totally  precluded  by  physical  and 
organic  laws  from  being  a laborer  in  the  field,  and  partaking  of  the 
rewards  and  fruits  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  A happier 
prospect  than  hitherto  has  been  opened  to  him  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  faculties  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  themselves 
unchecked  by  bondage,  and  unrestricted  by  partial  and  prescriptive 
policy.  Till  this  great  experiment  has  had  a full  and  fair  trial,  it 
would  be  presumption  to  decide  in  the  negative  or  affirmative.  The 
negroes  are  scarcely  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation  as  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors ; yet  they  are  superior  to  them  in  the  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  many  sciences,  especially  arithmetic,  which  they,  the  Saxons, 
declared  “ too  difficult  for  the  mind  of  man ;”  and  in  the  art  of 
printing,  and  in  numerous  handicrafts,  which  were  not  known  even 
to  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  some  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  they  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  English  artizan  ; nay,  in 
cabinet  manufacture,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  they  decidedly  excel,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  magni- 
ficent furniture  manufactured  in  Kingston,  at  present  constituting  a 
considerable  item  of  export. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  ethnological  and 
physical  history  of  the  negro,  which  I think  have  not  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  would  explain  some  of  the 
discrepancies  so  common  in  the  negro  character.  I allude,  to  the  form 
ot  the  head,  and  the  expression  of  the  features.*  Blumenbach,  how- 
ever, could  not  avoid  noticing  them,  nor  could  Lawrence,  but  neither 
of  them  have  made  that  use  of  these  facts  in  their  works,  of  which  I am 
convinced  they  are  susceptible.  Among  no  class  of  persons  in- 
habiting one  country— if  I except  sea-port  towns  abroad,  and  in  the 


....  Vide  Palhomyotomia ; or,  a Dissection  of  the  Significative  Muscles  of  the 
Affections  of  the  Mind.  By  John  Bulwer,  M.D.  12ino.  1G49. 
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West  Indies — is  there  observed  so  great  a variety,  both  in  the  form  of 
the  head  and  the  outline  of  the  features,  as  among  the  colored  and 
black  population  of  Jamaica.  It  must  strike  even  the  most  careless 
observer,  yet  neither  Bryan  Edwards  nor  Long  made  any  use  of  this 
remarkable  fact,  which  I suppose  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  sound  principles  of  physiology  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  England.  Had  this  been  properly  taken  into  ac- 
count, much  of  that  discrepancy  which  exists  in  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  African  character  would  have  been  explained.  Blumen- 
bach  could  not  help  writing  (nor  does  Lawrence  deny  the  fact)  that, 

“ of  the  negroes  of  both  sexes  whom  I have  attentively  examined,  in  very 
considerable  number,  as  well  as  in  the  p'rotraits  and  profiles  of  others, 
and  in  the  numerous  negro  crania  which  I possess  or  have  seen,  there 
are  not  two  resembling  each  other  in  their  formation.  They  pass  by 
insensible  degrees  into  the  form  of  other  races , and  approach^  to  the 
other  varieties  even  in  their  most  pleasing  modifications.  Clappei- 
ton  says,  “ the  natives  ofTegerhy  are  quite  black,  but  have  not  the 
negro  face ; the  men  are  slim,  very  plain,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the 
negro  nose,  large  mouth,  teeth  much  stained  by  the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco and  trona  (muriate  of  soda)  which  they  eat.  The^young  girls 
are  most  of  them  pretty,  but  less  so  than  those  of  Gatione.  P.  6. 

The  neo-resses  of  Soudan  have  more  regular  features  than  those  of 
Begharmf  and  Kanem,  “and  an  expression  of  countenance  particularly 
pleasing.”— (P.  18,  Major  Denham’s  Introductory  Chapter .)  Again, 
he  says  of  the  Ranemboos  and  the  people  of  the  town  of  Bree,  “ I 
never  saw  handsomer  or  better- formed  people.”  (P.  90.)  T he  same  is 
repeated  of  the  women  of  Kouka.-(P.  92.)  Of  the  people  of  Mandara 
we  read  the  following  “ The  women  are  proverbial  for  their  good 
looks— I cannot  say  beauty;  I must,  however,  allow  them  ml  then 
acknowledged  celebrity  of  form.  They  are  singularly  gifted  with  the 
Hottentot  protuberance  ; their  hands  and  feet  are  delightfully  small, 
and,  as  these  are  esteemed  qualifications  in  the  eyes  of  a 1 urk,  Man- 
dara slaves  will  always  obtain  an  advanced  price.  —^1.  14/.)  t his 
author  subsequently  says  of  three  of  these  women  They  were  the 
most  pleasing  and  perfectly  formed  I had  ever  seen.  Long,  speaking 
of  an  African  rebel,  a leader  of  the  Coromantin  insurgents,  named 
Tacky,  who  was  shot  by  Lieut.  Davy,  of  the  Maroons,  says  lie 
was  a voung  man  of  good  stature,  and  well  made;  Ins  countenance 
handsome,  but  rather  of  an  effeminate  than  manly  cast.  —0  ol  n., 
p.  457  note  Y.)  During  the  [insurrection  in  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1831-32,  I could  not  avoid  remarking  that  many  of  those  who  w ere 
taken  in  arms,  and  subsequently  executed,  were  as  fine,  or 
finer,  class  of  men  than  would  have  been  met  with  in  England  under 

similar  circumstances.  . , , , • r 

I had  formerly  in  my  possession  five  portraits  of  these  rebel  i hie  Is, 

admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Biggs,  ot  Jamaica;  they  were  taken .when 
they  were  on  their  trials.  1 unfortunately  lent  these  portraits  to  . 
gentleman  interested  in  the  question  of  negro  intellect,  who  died 
shortly  after  without  returning  them  to  me,  since  which  period  I hme 
been  unable  to  obtain  them.  But,  as  1 noted  tit  the  time  the  pec  1 
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liarities  of  their  faces,  with  the  expression  of  their  features,  1 am 
enabled  to  give  a description  of  their  physiognomies,  which  will  in  part 
supply  the  place  of  the  portraits. 

Their  names  were — Captains  Angus  M*Cail,  Jack  Anderson , 
Nelson  Carr,  Alexander  Burt , and  Deputy  Commissary  General 
Richard  M'lntosh.  The  foreheads  of  these  men  were  high  even  for 
Europeans,  particularly  that  of  Burt ; nor  were  they  depressed  back- 
wards more  than  those  of  Warbuiton,  George  IV.,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dibden,  Murphy,  and  Nares,  whose  portraits  were  before  me  at  the 
moment  that  I instituted  the  comparison.  I place  great  stress  upon 
this  circumstance,  because  the  outlines  of  Burt’s  forehead,  which  are  by 
no  means  heightened  or  flattened,  as  is  the  case,  after  the  imme- 
morial custom  of  painters,  with  those  of  the  celebrated  persons 
enumerated,  are  typical  of  the  facial  lines  of  the  others  generally . 
He  had  a fine  Roman  nose,  which,  without  exaggeration,  might  be 
termed  beautiful ; his  lips  were  thick,  but  the  chin  was  well  formed 
and  deeply  chiselled.  The  portrait  of  M‘Intosh  might  have  been 
at  first  mistaken  for  that  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  for  his  beard  and 
grey  hair  was  exactly  modelled  (I  suspect,  without  his  knowledge, 
however)  after  those  of  the  philosophers  in  the  time  of  Hadrian — 
indeed,  he  somewhat  resembled  the  bust  of  Hadrian  in  the  British 
Museum.  His  features  also  possessed  a more  pleasing  expression  than 
either  those  of  Heraclitus  or  Diogenes,  and,  altogether,  there  was  a 
manliness  anci  poetry  about  the  expression  of  this  man’s  head  and  face 
that  are  rarely  'met  with  even  among  the  portraits  of  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  portrait  of  Angus  M‘Cail,  on  the  contrary, 
presented  the  receding  forehead.  The  head  was  bald  to  the  coronal 
suture ; but  the  height  of  the  forehead,  if  measured  from  the  eyes  to  the 
promontory  of  the  frontal  bone,  was  greater  even  than  Burt’s  ; while 
bis  chin,  like  that  of  M‘ In  tosh,  was  thickly  covered  with  beard.  Jack 
Anderson’s  profile  was  exactly  that  of  a Highlander.  In  Nelson 
Carr  all  the  features  were  decidedly  African,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nose,  which  was  that  of  a Hindoo,  and  on  the  whole  his  expression 
was  sinister,  the  contour  being  expressive  of  guilt,  fear,  and  meanness. 

I am  sorry  that  I could  not  obtain  any  particulars  of  the  lives  of  these 
men,  because  I am  convinced  they  would  have  thrown  additional  light 
upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  All  I know  of  them  is,  that  Can- 
received  a military  flogging;  M‘Cail  was  executed  on  the  9th  March, 
1832,  as  was  Burt;  but  what  became  of  MHntosh  and  Anderson  I 
did  not  learn,  and  neglected  to  inquire. 

I am  reminded  here,  that  I have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  physiognomical  and  phrenological  developments  of  the 
Africans,  1 have  adopted  the  facial  line  of  Camper  throughout,  but 
which  Lawrence  rejects.  This  gentleman  considers,  what  Blumenbach 
calls,  and,  after  him,  Dr.  Elliotson,  designates  the  norma  verticalis — 
more  philosophical,  and  more  consonant  with  physiology  and  anatomy. 
But  it  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  he  adopts  the  facial  line  of 
Camper,  or  the  norma  verticalis  of  Blumenbach,  since  there  is  such 
a numerous  and  overwhelmning  host  of  facts  to  oppose  his  theory, 
that  I feel  certain  he  will  never  again  attempt  to  defend  it.  To 
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resume  the  account  of  the  negro  chieftains,  from  which  this 
digression  has,  for  a moment,  estranged  me,  I shall  speak  of  Gardiner, 
who  was  generalissimo,  and  emperor  elect,  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  parish  of  Hanover,  in  Jamaica,  during  the  rebellion  in  1831-32. 
I well  remember  this  poor,  deluded  man,  and  his  calm  and  steady 
bearing,  his  erect  and  noble  figure,  as  if  I had  seen  him  but  yes- 
terday. He  was  a fine,  tall,  handsome-looking  man,  with  features 
almost  European,  while  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  calm 
and  benevolent,  though  there  was  an  obvious  anxiety  in  his  look,  which 
was  scarcely  concealed  by  the  effort  made  to  preserve  that  dignified 
demeanor  which  he  assumed  upon  his  trial,  and  which  never  forsook 
him  even  at  the  fatal  tree.  There  was  really  an  air  of  nobility  about 
his  person,  and,  whether  from  a knowledge  of  his  impending  fate,  or 
possibly  from  reflecting  on  tbe  mutability  of  human  greatness,  he  made 
a very  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  me.  He  was  tried  on  the  24th 
May,  1832,  and  after  his  condemnation,  was  lodged  in  the  common 
gaol  in  the  town  of  Lucea — a sea-port  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica, 
famous  for  its  salubrity,  hospitality,  and  beautiful  harbor.  I obtained 
an  order  to  visit  him  on  the  25th.  To  my  surprise,  I found  him  at 
large,  but  hand-cuffed,  walking  in  the  piazza  of  the  gaol.  As  I entered 
at  the  door,  he  was  coming  from  the  other  end.  Seeing  me,  he  stopped, 
and  made  a graceful  and  dignified  inclination  of  the  head.  I returned 
his  courtesy  by  removing  my  hat,  and  after  a few  preliminary  words, 
entered  freely  into  conversation  with  him.  He  was  willing,  nay  anxious, 
to  afford  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  During  the  half  hour  I was 
with  him,  I observed  him  narrowly  with  a view  to  note  the  impression 
he  should  make  upon  me,  as  I was  especially  anxious  to  discover,  if 
the  insurrection  had  been,  as  it  was  currently  reported,  planned  in 
London ; and  if  the  Baptists,  as  was  averred,  were  the  real  instigators 
of  it;  also,  if  either  he  or  his  coadjutors  in  the  insurrection  had  formed 
any  correct  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  their  attempt,  or  of  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  their  success ; whether  they  had  conceived  any  just 
notions  of  government,  finance,  customs,  trade,  and  military  evolu- 
tions ; if  they  had  been  urged  to  insurrection  by  a sense  of  tbe  true 
principles  of  liberty,  or  only  excited  to  arms  by  the  hopes  of  plunder 
and  the  prospect  of  leisure ; or  lastly,  if  by  cruelty,  frequently  repeated, 
or  wrongs  hourly  inflicted,  “ the  cup  of  suffering  had  overflowed,  and 
the  waters  of  obedience  been  let  loose  upon  the  walls  of  authority.  ith 

these  ideas  in  my  mind,  I invited  his  confidence,  and  flattered  his 
self-love,  by  never  putting  a direct  question  to  him,  but  insinuating 
that  a negro  so  well  informed  as  himself  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
honorable  to  reveal,  and  what  it  was  just  to  conceal.  He  was 
evidently  gratified  by  my  deference,  and  pleased  with  the  attention  with 
which  I listened  to  him,  and  repeatedly  checked  himself  in  speaking,  to 
observe  the  effect  his  words  produced.  Nor  was  this  ruse  on  his  part 
lost  upon  me,  for  I gently  led  him  back  again  to  the  immediate  subjects 
before  us,  whenever,  as  is  the  practice  of  most  negro  orators,  he  com- 
menced any  new  paragraph  of  his  speech  with  a labored,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  pointed,  proem,  which,  by  becoming  too  discursive,  confused 
and  sometimes  abashed  him.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  that  I was 
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anxious  to  make  him  feel  that  I was  neither  insensible  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  wild  attempt  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  nor  blind  to  the 
merits  of  the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  shape  and  direct  it.  Some- 
times, however,  he  would  check  himself  suddenly,  as  if  in  the  heat  of 
some  internal  struggle,  when,  having  passed  his  left  hand  over  his 
forehead,  he  would  throw  his  head  slightly  backwards  and  recall  him- 
self, as  it  were,  back  again  to  the  immediate  object  before  him.  In 
height  he  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches,  if  not  six  feet.  His  nose 
was  Eoman,  and  finely  cast;  his  eyes  expressive,  betraying  a very 
anxious  mind.  His  forehead  was  high  and  commanding ; and  on  the 
left  side,  just  over  the  eye,  was  a small  scar.  His  hair  was  partially 
grey,  and  worn  a la  Brutus.  The  lips  were  those  of  an  African.  The 
chin  fine,  and  deeply  cut.  He  had  lost  a front  tooth,  but  it  did  not  dis- 
figure him.  Throughout  the  conversation  he  betrayed  neither  timidity 
nor  embarrassment,  but  was  collected  and  as  calm  as  a man  who,  on  the 
eve  of  a long  journey,  had  taken  a last  farewell  of  his  family.  He 
looked  through  the  jalousies,  ever  and  anon,  at  the  preparations  which 
were  making  for  conveying  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  without 
betraying  any  uneasiness  or  timidity.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
bible,  folded  or  doubled  down  in  several  places.  This  induced  me  to 
ask  him  if  he  could  write  as  well  as  read  : he  replied,  “ Very  little,” 
and  that  if  the  negroes  could  have  written,  or  could  have  read  writing, 
the  insurrection  would  have  been  successful.  Of  this  fact  I think  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  plans  of  the  insurgents  were  betrayed  by 
messengers,  who  w'ere  entrusted  with  them  from  one  chief  to  another. 
In  reply  to  a remark  about  the  Baptists  being  implicated  in  the  rising, 
he  said  that  the  Baptist  preachers  “read”  (taught)  “well,”  but  that 
the  negroes  misunderstood  them  ;*  that  if  Mr.  Burchell,  the  Baptist 
preacher  (who  had  been  accused  of  having  organised  and  directed  the 
rising),  had  been  in  the  island,  he  would  have  prevented  it ; that  he 
(Gardiner)  was  never  ill-treated  from  boyhood ; that  he  had  never 
known  what  want  was,  in  any  shape,  in  his  life ; that  when  he  consented 
to  be  generalissimo,  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  acting  managers  of 
the  estate,  or  pen,  to  which  he  belonged — nay,  I think  he  said,  had 
charge  of  it ; that  he  was  possessed  of  ready  money  to  the  amount  of 
ten  doubloons  in  gold — about  40/.  sterling,  two  horses,  several  cattle, 
poultry,  two  commodious  houses,  and  every  comfort  that  a man  in  his 
station  of  life  required ; and  finally,  that  he  knew  not  what  evil  spirit 
influenced  him  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  and  dangerous  an  enterprise. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  idea  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  organised  in 
London.  He  admitted,  without  reserve,  that  he  had  commanded  at  the 
affair  of  the  Montpeliers — Lord  Seaford’s  estates,  where  the  militia 
were  nearly  cutoff;  that  his  force  was  well  disciplined,  and  that  had 
“ the  white  people”  stirred  (the  companies  of  militia  had  been  formed 
into  square),  they  would  have  been  destroyed  to  a man.  On  the 


* By  this  is  meant  that  the  negroes  interpreted  certain  passages  literally,  and  not 
spiritually.  It  would  have  perhaps  saved  the  Baptists  much  oblocpiy  had  they  taken 
the  same  pains  to  explain  the  scriptural  sense  of  certain  passages  in  the  Bible,' that 
they  exerted  to  prove  to  the  negroes  that  they  were  wrongfully  and  unjustly  held  iu 
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subject  of  finance  and  of  government  in  general,  he  had  no  definite 
idea.  The  inferior  slaves  were  to  be  divided  among  the  chiefs,  and 
the  religion  was  to  be  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists.  With  regard  to  the  military  art,  his  knowledge  was  very 
narrow.  He  appeared  to  have  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  effect 
of  masses  disciplined  and  acting  on  a given  point,  or  of  any  scientific 
manoeuvre  in  the  field,  but  that  of  ambuscade,  the  most  obvious  and 
the  meanest,  and  least  entitled  to  consideration  of  all  the  strategies  of 
the  horrid  business  of  war.  One  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  means  of  over- 
coming, and  finally  vanquishing  his  enemies,  and  on  which  he  seemed 
to  have  placed,  and  not  without  show  of  reason,  strong  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, was  to  receive  their  fire,  and  then  rush  upon  them  sword  in 
hand.  Had  this  been  executed  with  the  alacrity  and  celerity  of  the  High- 
landers at  Preston  Pans,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been 
the  result,  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  the  blacks  were  generally  ten 
to  one  in  every  skirmish  or  engagement  which  took  place  during  this 
servile  war.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  man,  though  superior  to  his 
fellow  slaves,  was  not  possessed  of  a mind  equal  to  the  vast  task  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  execute,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  forced 
upon,  rather  than  sought,  by  him.  Victory,  on  his  side,  spoliation 
would  have  been  the  reward  of  his  troops — license  would  have  fol- 
lowed, and  disintegration  of  the  ill-assorted  materials  of  his  govern- 
ment must  have  been  the  result.  But  such  is  the  general  order  of  the 
events  and  sequences  of  nearly  all  revolutions.  Massaniello  could 
excite,  but  he  could  neither  allay  nor  direct  the  current  of  popular 
enthusiasm. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  he  especially  alluded  to 
his  family,  and  entreated  that  his  goods  and  money  might  be  given  to 
them ; he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  treatment  he  had  received 
since  being  in  prison,  and  being  told  that  the  escort  was  ready,  shook 
hands  with  the  gaoler ; I extended  mine  also,  and  the  poor  lellow  passed 
on,  regretted,  I firmly  believe,  even  by  those  very  men  whose  lives  he 
or  his  followers  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  had  victory  declared  on 
their  side  ; but  whose  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their  own  safety,  com- 
pelled them  to  make  him  an  example  of  unsuccessful  rebellion.. 

I have  dwelt  rather  at  length  upon  the  effect  which  this  man  s bear- 
ing and  conversation  produced  upon  me,  for  though  he  might  not  have 
possessed  any  refined  notions  of  liberty,  or  cherished  any  exalted  ideas 
of  what  a government  should  be,  nevertheless  his  cool  and  collected 
demeanor,  his  sensible  and  reasonable  replies,  his  quickness  and  clear- 
ness of  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  attended  his  attempt  "hen 
his  mind  was  led  to  a proper  examination  of  the  subject,  and  the  feel- 
ing with  which  he  expressed  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  flowed  from  the  inability  of  the  negroes  to  write,  exempt 
him  from  the  sweeping  charge  of  Lawrence,  that  “ when  the  blacks 
form  any  plots,  although  their  natural  apathy  and  unvarying  counte- 
nance are  favorable  to  concealment,  they  always  fail  through  treachery 
or  precipitation  in  commencing  operations,  or  are  disconcerted  by  any 
resolute  opposition  even  from  very  inferior  numbers.” — {Lectures,  p. 
420,  3rd  Ed.,  Loud.)  And  here  again  Lawrence  betrays  his  ignorance 
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of  the  negro.  There  is  no  “ natural  apathy”  about  the  negro,  but  on 
the  contrary,  exuberant  life,  strong  animal  passions,  and  invincible 
perseverance,  where  his  feelings  are  engaged,  as  any  one  who  has 
practised  among  them  must  have  certainly  perceived.  Neither  is 
their  “countenance  unvarying  or  favorable  to  concealment,”  in 
a greater  degree  than  those  of  an  European,  to  those  who  have 
passed  much  time  with,  or  enjoyed  opportunities  of  observing  them  at 
their  dances,  feasts,  and  merry-makings  ; when  at  their  labor,  on  a sick- 
bed, malingering,  or — and  then  they  seemed  possessed  of  super-human 
vigor — when  on  their  usual  night  journey  to  the  object  of  their  love. 
Fatigue  on  this  latter  occasion  seems  to  have  no  power  over  them.*  It 
is  perhaps  not  useless  to  tell  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  a sick  negro,  with  his 
ashy  color,  his  drooping  eye,  listless  gait,  and  rough  skin,  finely  dotted 
with  grey  or  ash-colored  headless  pimples — a sort  of  black  goose-skin — 
is  no  more  like  the  same  individual  in  health,  with  his  shining  ebon 
face,  his  open  mouth,  white  teeth,  jaunting  air,  and  rakish  look,  than  an 
automaton  chess-player  is  to  a living  Philidor.  I feel  assured,  notwith- 
standing Gardiner’s  deficiency  in  some  of  the  knowledge  essential  in  the 
leader  of  a great  revolution,  that  had  he  been  properly  supported, 
Jamaica  could  only  have  been  preserved  to  the  whites  by  an  incredible 
sacrifice  of  life,  both  on  their  parts  and  that  of  the  blacks,  if  the  island, 
after  all,  could  have  been  saved  ; and  if  saved-  would  have  been  of  no 
use,  political  or  commercial,  unless  repopulated  by  an  entire  new  race 
of  men. 


* Edwards  remarks:  “But  notwithstanding  what  has  been  related  of  the  unre- 
lenting temper  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  they  are  said  to  be  highly  susceptible  of  the 
passion  of  love.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  are  more  subject  to,  and  sen- 
sible of,  its  impression  than  the  natives  of  colder  climates.” — ( West  Indies,  vol.  ii., 
p.  81,  2nd  Ed.,  1794.)  Robertson  says  : “ The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of 
desire  natural  to  his  climate and  another  author,  quoted  by  Edwards,  writes,  “ The 
tender  passion  is  the  most  ardent  one  in  the  breast  of  the  enslaved  African.  It  is 
the  only  source  of  his  joys,  and  his  only  solace  in  affliction.”  Mon.  de  Chan- 
valon,  the  historian  of  Martinique,  with  great  truth  and  feeling,  thus  speaks  of  the 
ardent  temperament  of  the  negro  : “ Love,  the  child  of  Nature,  to  whom  she  entrusts 
her  own  preservation,  whose  progress  no  difficulties  can  retard,  and  who  triumphs 
even  in  chains  ; that  principle  of  life,  as  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe  as 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  inspires  and  invigorates  all  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
negro,  and  lightens  the  yoke  of  his  slavery.  No  perils  can  abate,  nor  impending 
punishments  restrain,  the  ardor  of  his  passion.  He  leaves  his  master’s  habitation, 
and  traversing  the  wilderness  by  night,  disregarding  its  noxious  inhabitants,  seeks  a 
refuge  from  his  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  his  faithful  and  affectionate  mistress.”  What 
Chanvalon  says  of  the  male  sex  may  be  still  more  fitly  said  of  the  female.  Neither 
distance,  nor  darkness,  nor  threats,  nor  punishments,  nor  domestic  nor  magisterial 
commands,  nor  rewards,  nor  favors,  can  or  will  keep  them  from  the  objects  of  their 
loves.  In  rain  or  in  drought,  in  light  or  iu  darkness,  permitted  or  unperinitted , the 
negress,  forgetful  of  all  things  but  the  passion  which  inspires  and  consoles  her,  quits 
her  mistress,  and  retires  for  the  night  to  the  abode  of  the  lover  in  whom  she  has 
reposed  her  affections,  and  from  whose  ardor  she  expects  her  reward.  This  is  a 
practice  so  notorious  in  the  West  Indies,  that  little  or  no  attempts  are  made  to  restrain 
them  ; and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  the  older  or  less  favored  negresses  that  can 
be  induced  to  remain  in  their  employers’  houses  at  night.  I assure  Mr.  Lawrence 
that  he  would  find  little  “ apathy”  among  this  class  of  persons  were  he  to  visit  the 
West  Indies. 
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But  to  refute  still  further  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  I shall  quote 
from  Denham  and  Clapperton  a sketch  of  the  people  of  Central  Africa, 
•who  were  first  visited  and  described  by  Captain  Lyon.  “ We  had  been 
told,”  says  Major  Denham,  “ that  the  Sheik's  soldiers  were  a few  ragged 
negroes  armed  with  spears,  who  lived  upon  the  black  Caffer  countries, 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  which  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  by 
the  assistance  of  a few  Arabs  who  were  in  his  service ; and,  again,  we 
had  been  assured  that  his  forces  were  not  only  numerous,  but,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  well  trained.  The  degree  of  credit  which  might  be  attached 
to  these  reports  was  nearly  balanced  in  the  scale  of  probability  ; and  we 
advanced  towards  the  town  of  Bouka,  in  a most  interesting  state  of 
uncertainty  whether  we  should  find  its  chief  at  the  head  of  thousands, 
or  be  received  by  him  under  a tree  surrounded  by  a few  naked  slaves. 
These  doubts,  however,  were  quickly  removed.  I had  ridden  a short 
distance  in  front  of  Boo  Kaloom  with  his  train  of  Arabs,  all  mounted  l 
and  dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thickness  of  the 
trees,  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  fancying  that  the  road  could  not  be 
mistaken.  I rode  still  onwards,  and  on  approaching  a spot  less  i 
thickly  planted,  was  not  a little  surprised  to  see  in  front  of  me  a body 
of  several  thousand  cavalry  drawn  up  in  a line,  and  extending 
right  and  left  as  far  as  I could  see  ; and,  checking  my  horse, 

I awaited  the  arrival  of  my  party  under  the  shade  of  a wide- 
spreading  acacia.  The  Bournon  troops  remained  quite  steady,  without 
noise  or  confusion,  and  a few  horsemen,  who  were  moving  about: 
in  front,  giving  directions,  were  the  only  persons  out  of  the  ranks.  On 
the  Arabs  appearing  in  sight,  a shout,  or  yell,  was  given  by  the  Sheik’s 
people,  which  rent  the  air ; a blast  was  blown  from  their  instruments 
of  music  equally  loud,  and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Boo  Kaloom  and  his 
Arabs.  There  was  an  appearance  of  tact  and  management  in  their 
movements  which  astonished  me  : three  separate  bodies,  from  the 
centre  and  each  flank,  kept  charging  towards  us  to  within  a few  feet  of: 
our  horses’  heads,  without  cheeking  the  speed  of  their  own  until, 
the  moment  of  their  halt,  while  the  whole  body  moved  onwards.  These 
parties  were  mounted  on  small,  but-  very  perfect  horses,  who  stopped 
and  wheeled  from  their  utmost  speed  with  great  precision  and  expert- 
ness, shaking  their  spears  over  our  heads,  exclaiming,  'Barca!  Barca ! 
Alla  Niahkumcha,  alia  Chcraga  ! ’ — ‘Blessing!  Blessing!  Sons  of  your 
country  ! Sons  of  your  country  !’  and  returning  quickly  to  the  front  of: 
the  body,  in  order  to  repeat  the  charge.  While  all  this  was  going 
on,  they  closed  in  their  right  and  left  flanks,  and  surrounded  the  little 
body  of  Arabs  so  completely  as  to  give  the  compliment  of  welcoming 
them  very  much  the  appearance  of  a declaration  of  their  contempt 
of  their  weakness.  I am  quite  sure  this  was  prenteditated ; we  were  all 
so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  nearly  smothered,  and  in  some  danger  from 
the  crowding  of  the  horses  and  the  clashing  of  the  spears.  Moving  on 
was  impossible;  and  we  therefore  came  to  a full  stop.  Our  chief  was 
much  enraged  ; but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  : he  was  only  answered  by 
shrieks  of  welcome,  and  spears  most  unpleasantly  rattled  over  our 
heads  expressive  of  the  same  feeling.  The  annoyance,  however,  was  not 
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of  long  duration.  Barca  Gana,  the  Sheik’s  first  general,  a negro  of  a noble 
aspect , clothed  in  a figured  silk  robe,"and  mounted  on  a beautiful  Mandara 
horse,  made  his  appearance ; and  after  a little  delay,  the  rear  was 
cleared  of  those  who  had  pressed  in  upon  us,  and  we  moved  on,  though 
but  very  slowly,  from  the  frequent  impediment  thrown  in  our  way 
bv  these  wild  equestrians.  The  Shiek’s  negroes,  as  they  are  called, 
meaning  the  black  chiefs  and  favoriti.es,  all  raised  to  that  rank  by 
some  deed  of  bravery,  were  habited  in  coats  of  mail  composed  of  iron 
chain,  which  covered  them  from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  dividing  behind, 
and  coming  on  each  side  of  the  horse.  Some  of  them  had  helmets,  or 
rather  skull-caps,  of  the  same  metal,  with  chin  pieces,  all  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  ward  off  the  stroke  of  a spear.  Their  horses’  heads 
were  also  defended  by  plates  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver,  just  leaving  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  eyes  of  the  animal.”' — (P.  62-64.) 

This,  of  course,  is  a general  description  of  this  singular  people  ; but 
the  following  is  more  interesting,  as  being  the  resume  of  the  character  of 
one  of  their  distinguished  men  : — 

“ Barca  Gana,  who  commanded  the  Sheik’s  people — about  two 
thousand  strong — was  a native  of  a town  called  Saukara,  in  Soudan,  and 
and  had  fallen  into  the  Shiek’s  hands  about  seventeen  years  before, 
when  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  Shiek  had  always  been  highly 
attached  to  him,  and  had  raised  him,  with  his  fortunes,  to  the  rank  he 
now  held  as  raid,  or  governor  of  Angala,  part  of  Loggun,  and  all  the 
towns  of  Sharg;  besides  making  him  kashella,  or  commander  in  chief 
of  his  troops.  He  was  a powerful  negro,  of  uncommon  bravery, 
possessing  a charm  which  rendered  him  invulnerable  to  either  balls 
or  arrows.  He  was  lieen,  possessed  of  great  quickness  of  observation  ; 
and  from  being  so  long  in  the  Sheik’s  confidence,  had  acquired  his 
manner,  which  was  gentle  and  particularly  pleasing.” — (P.  104.) 

Such  was  the  character  of  Barca  Gana,  sketched  by  no  feeble  hand, 
and  described  by  one  who  had  not  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  from  books,  or  become  acquainted  with  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  human  race  by  the  practice  of  a metropolitan 
hospital,  but  had  read  much,  seen  more,  and  “ in  the  original  perused 
mankind.”  It  will  be  seen  also,  from  what  I am  about  to  quote,  that 
the  master  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  servant;  and  that  the 
Sheik  possessed  not  only  the  negative  quality  of  choosing  able  ministers, 
but  exhibited  also,  when  required,  that  high  sense  of  superiority 
only  betrayed  by  great  minds  on  grave  occasions  or  urgent  affairs,  and 
that  he  was  as  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  and  as  susceptible  of  its  infringe- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  softer  emotions 
of  friendship  as  even  the  unfortunate  and  Christian-souled  James  the 
■Second.  In  the  following  anecdote  of  Barca  Gana,  we  can  perceive 
that  the  Shiek  was  as  determined  to  exert  bis  authority,  and  to  display  his 
mj  power,  as  his  general  was  ready  to  admit,  and  as  prompt  to  obey  his 

jii  commands.  I shall  again  quote  Denham's  own  words  ; 

: u"  presents  to  the  chiefs,  the  Sheik  had  inadvertently  sent 

by  him  a horse  which  be  had  previously  promised  to  some  one  else,  and  on 
r-  Barca  Gana  being  requested  to  give  it  up,  he  took  such  offence,  that  he 
[()t  sent  back  all  the  horses  that  the  Sheik  had  previously  given  him,  saying 
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that,  lie  would  in  future  walk,  or  ride  his  own.  On  this,  the  Sheik  im- 
mediately sent  for  him,  had  him  stripped  in  his  presence,  and  the 
leathern  girdle  put  round  his  loins  ; and  after  reproaching  him  with  his 
ingratitude,  ordered  that  he  should  be  forthwith  sold  to  the  Tibboo 
merchants,  for  he  was  still  a slave.  The  favorite,  thus  humbled  and 
disgraced,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
punishment.  He.  begged  for  no  forgiveness  for  himself,  but  entreated 
that  his  wives  and  children  might  be  provided  for,  out  of  the  riches  of 
his  master’s  bounty.  But  on  the  following  day,  when  preparations  were 
made  for  carrying  this  sentence  into  effect,  the  Ragananha  (black 
Mamelukes),  and  Shoua  chiefs  about  the  Sheik’s  person,  fell  at  his- 
feet,  and,  notwithstanding  the  haughtiness  of  Barca  Gana’s  carriage  to 
them  since  his  advancement,  entreated  to  a man  pardon  for  his  offences, 
and  that  he  might  be  restored  to  favor.  The  culprit  at  this  moment  ap- 
pearing to  take  leave,  the  Sheik  threw  himself  on  his  carpet,  wept  like 
a child,  and  suffered  Barca  Gana,  who  had  crept  close  to  him,  to  em- 
brace his  knees,  and  calling  to  his  sons,  pardoned  his  repentant  slave  !” — 
(P.  172,  173.) 

The  Major’s  remarks  upon  this  striking  illustration  of  what  the  negro 
mind  is  susceptible  of,  under  proper  cultivation  and  good  government, 
is  worthy  of  him,  and  releases  me  from  the  task  of  appending  any  re- 
flections upon  a proceding,  at  once  honorable  to  the  feelings  and  indi- 
cative of  the  wisdom  of  the  parties  involved. 

“ No  prince  of  the  most  civilised  nation  can  be  better  beloved  by  his 
subjects  than  this  chief;  and  he  is  a most  extraordinary  instance  in  the. 
civilised  world  of  fearless  bravery,  virtue , and  simplicity.  In  the  evening; 
there  was  a great  and  general  rejoicing.  The  timbrels  beat — the  Ka- 
nemboos  veiled,  and  struck  their  shields ; everything  bespoke  joy — and 
Barca  Gana,  in  new  robes  and  rich  bornouse,  rode  round  the  camp,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  !” — (Idem.)  But  this  was  not  a 
solitary  act  of  a praiseworthy  nature  on  the  part  of  El  Ranemy,  the 
chief  of  whom  I have  been  speaking,  which  was  witnessed  by  Major  * 
Denham.  Here  is  one  as  illustrative  of  a love  of  justice,  and  as  corrobo-  i 
rative  of  strict  impartiality  in  its  administration,  as  the  former  was  a : 
proof  that  he  knew  what  was  due  to  him  as  a prince,  and  what  was  ex-  '■ 
pected  from  him  as  a friend : — “ The  slave  of  one  man  had  been  caught  s 
with  the  wife  of  another,  a freeman,  and  the  injured  husband  demanded  • 
justice.  The  Sheik  condemned  both  the  man  and  woman  to  be  hanged,  t£ 
side  by  side ; the  owner  of  the  slave,  however,  remonstrated,  and  said  ; 
that  the  decision,  as  far  as  respected  the  woman,  was  just ; for  she  was  > 
always  endeavoring  to  seduce  his  slave  from  his  work ; and  that  if  he 
(the  Sheik)  condemned  his  slave  to  death,  the  man,  whose  wife  was  the  i 
cause  of  it,  ought  to  give  him  the  value  of  his  slave,  as  he  was  poor.  ; 
This  the  husband  objected  to.  ‘ Ah  !’  exclaimed  the  Shiek  ; ‘ how 
often  is  a man  driven  to  destruction  by  a woman — yet  ol  his  happiness 
she  is  the  root  or  the  branch.’  He  himself  paid  the  value  of  the  slave  to 
the  owner,  and  the  next  morning  the  guiltv  pair  were  suspended  outside  jf 
the  walls.” — (P.  183,  184.)  We  have  also  another  instance  of  El 
Ranemy’ s strict  adherence,  both  to  the  law  of  his  prophet  and  the  cus- 
tom of  his  people.  In  reference  to  this  curious  circumstance  Major 
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ir  tinpr„°f°vf  his  ,(ei 

consequence.  The  brother  of  Hip  f ® ® \ and  death  was  the 
on  application  to  the  kadi  it  came  out™01  demandecl  bl°od,  and, 
had  desired  the  deceased  to  quit  his  door  th  eVldence,  that  the  Shoua 
any  faith  in  the  prophet;  but  he  still  con  in^Tt*  times’  if  he  bad 
hun,  till  at  last  he  stabbed  him  in sk Tel ’ and  Wavated 
decision  was,  that  upon  so  sacred  a caution  ti’  rP 'aces-  The  kadi's 
have  retired;  that  his  not  doin-  so  w-,?-,  Un/°Jtunate  man  should 
in  the  prophet,  was  a kafir,  and  was  We  pi°°/  ,t  .iat  be  bad  no  faith 
tl'errfora,  that  the 

accuser,  however,  applied  to  the  <ai  -i  fc,  Sudbl  punishment.  The 
by  God's  law,  eommlicated  to  the  n ' 7 \°  ‘“'i1  him'  >bat  certaMy 
(fbe  book),  an  eye  for  ITeye  , ‘ a”Cl  Written  “ «■» 
should  be  given-but  recommended hi, hr  “ ?h'  “d  ]ife  for  life, 

dne  sturdy  Arab,  however  was  nnm  s,takiaS'  a fine  instead  of  blood 
and  the  Sheik  then  said,  he  hadTe  W in  Uf.Catted  ^dly  for  justice  j 
do  as  he  pleased.  The  prisoner  wnC  n ! , US  °Wn  bands,  and  might 
town,  and  the  brother  of  the  deceased'beaM  ' ?n,ou^ide  the  walls  of  the 
headed  club,  which  the  Shouans  somrn  “S  brams  out  with  an  iron- 

Sld^d  ? very  extraordinary  occurrence^  a Bn:  ?''S  was  con- 

The  following  anecdote  ;n„J / e at  ournon.  — (P.  182.) 

gentlemanly  conduct  of  this  representative  of^1  th®  !<ind1^  ancl  even 
as  inferior,  both  in  physical  La  , of  a race  so  long  condemned 
Proles  of  the  Caucasian  fami,/  Om'auth  ?Uallficati°M  to  the  boasted 

morning-  to  say,  that,  as  we  mentbned  vest  T*’ fhe  Sheik  se»t  this 
any  money  that  we  should  stand'  yest_erday  the  state  of  our  funds 

peoX™!ve“dVrrssts%h,TO 

alone  have  been  the  dictation  nf  7’  "S  dlsinterested  conduct  could 
reports  to  the  contrary  which  1 ?°i  T’  not’ withstanding  the  iniurion! 

E5  r 

TtoTiht  7 £ 

^ I™  of  is  C &Su“ng  "im  -f  -r  de.Il,'Sy0c,cl!lrer"J 

=»* 
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ourselves  from  his  approbation  of  our  conduct),  than  from  any  hope  of 
repayment  or  remuneration  from  his  ally  the  Bashaw.” — (P.  185-G.) 

But  we  are  to  view  the  character  of  El  Ranemy  in  another  light ; as 
an  executive  magistrate,  an  active  philanthropist,  and  an  attached 
friend,  we  have  already  seen  him  taking  the  lead  even  from  the  most 
zealous  of  European  princes.  We  next  find  him  a political  economist, 
endeavoring  to  introduce,  for  the  first  time,  a metallic  currency  into  his 
dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  trade,  and  developing  the 
internal  resources  of  his  country.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  he 
committed  to  the  care  of  Major  Denham  designs  for  three  several 
coins,  requesting  that  the  apparatus  for  striking  the  coin  should  be 
forwarded  to  him.  I know  not  if  this  commission  was  ever  executed  by 
Major  Denham ; I hope  it  was,  as  it  would  have  been  a stride,  not  a step, 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  But  El  Ranemy  did  not 
confine  himself  to  what  the  worldly-minded  will  naturally  conclude 
was  as  much  the  calculation  of  interest,  as  the  dictate  of  philanthropv  ; 
for  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a negro — the 
representative  of  a race  all  nations  have  conspired  to  degrade — the 
hereditary  buyer  and  seller  of  slaves — the  master  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow- creatures — He  wished  to  abolish  ilie  slave  trade,  and  even  con- 
sulted Major  Denham  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  abolition — conduct 
strikingly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  England, 
when  in  reply  to  the  petition  from  Jamaica  for  the  abolition  of  the 
same  indefensible  traffic,  that  galaxy  of  enlightened  statesmen  (!) 
declared  the  trade  was  too  profitable  to  its  merchants  to  be  hastily 
abandoned ! Nay,  this  really  enlightened  negro,  gave  the  most  un- 
equivocal proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration,  by  tendering  his 
assistance  to  the  English  Government  through  Major  Denham,  to  put 
down  this  most  cruel  and  most  horrible  trade. 

In  conclusion,  were  I not  quoting  from  the  pages  of  a well-known 
work,  from  the  narrative  of  an  English  gentleman,  a traveller  and  an 
officer,  it  might  be  suspected — when  I add  that  this  highly-gifted  and 
singularly-talented  negro  added  to  his  abilities  as  a statesman,  and  his 
claims  as  a philanthropist,  the  distinction  and  lustre  of  a poet — that  I 
had  plucked  “ that  mighty  instrument  of  little  men,”  with  which  I now 
record  these  facts,  from  the  pinion  of  romance,  and  dipped  it,  not  in  the 
ordinary  ink  of  a plain  matter-of-fact  article,  but  had  plunged  it  into  the 
fountain  of  “ the  thousand  and  one  nights,”  and  stolen  thence  the 
storied  fable  of  El  Ranemy — the  whole  narrative  and  particulars  of 
which  was  but  the  invention  of  fancy,  the  day-dream  of  credulity.  But. 
happily  for  the  integrity  of  the  argument,  and  consolitary  for  the  friends 
of  the  negro,  the  work  of  Denham  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every 
scholar,  and  may  be  consulted  at  any  time.  Nor  has  the  Major  con- 
tented himself  with  bare  assertion,  nor  expected  his  readers  to  take  for 
granted  all  that  he  has  related  of  El  Ranemy,  without  good  and  sufficient 
proof ; and  with  this  view  he  has  inserted  in  his  appendix  a translation  of 
one  of  El  Ranemy’s  poems,  which  is  too  lengthy,  I regret  to  say,  for  in- 


sertion here. 


Conscious,  also,  that  lie  was  addressing  a prejudiced  public,  he  depre- 
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cates  their  criticism,  and  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  character 
of  this  amiable  and  talented  prince,  and  his  enlightened  and  promising 
subjects.  “If  it  be  thought  that  I have  spoken  too  favorably  of  the 
natives  we  were  amongst,  I can  only  answer  that  1 described  them  as 
I found  them — hospitable,  kind-hearted,  honest,  and  liberal.  To  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life,  I shall  remember  them  with  affectionate  regard ; 
and  many  are  the  untutored  children  of  Central  Africa,  who  possess 
feelings  and  principles  that  would  do  honor  to  the  most  civilised  Chris- 
tian.”—(P.  311.) 

What  reply  Mr.  Lawrence  may  make  to  these  statements,  or  facts,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say ; but  I think  that  he  will  scarcely  persist  in 
attributing  the  failure  of  negro  conspiracies,  to  precipitation,  to 
cowardice,  or  to  lack  of  talent,  as  peculiar  to  the  negro  race,  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  “ Lectures  ” which  may  be  published.  He  will 
rather,  I should  hope,  attribute  non-success  on  these  occasions  to  the 
debased  condition  of  the  negro,  the  want  of  education,  and  consequently 
of  judgment ; but,  above  all,  to  the  nature  of  slavery  itself,  which 
cramps,  confines,  distorts,  destroys,  and  desecrates  the  human  mind, 
eliminating  from  it  everything  that  is  noble  and  good,  and  leaving  behind 
but  the  scoria  and  dross  of  humanity,  the  caput  mortuum  of  an  ex- 
hausted base. 

I shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  feeling  that  I have  already  exceeded 
the  limits  of  an  article,  pass  over  what  has  been  recorded  by  Park,  and 
what  has  been  told  us  by  Campbell  and  other  missionaries  of  some  other 
nations  of  Africa,  and  certain  individual  negroes  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  give  a veiy  rapid  sketch  of  those  chieftains  in  St. 
Domingo  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  a republic  in  that 
island.  And  here  I disclaim  all  political  inquiry,  whether  involving  the 
abstract  theoiy  of  natural  freedom,  or  the  conventional  rule  of  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  be ; whether  the  slaves  were  justified  in  taking 
up  arms  to  enfranchise  themselves,  or  the  planters  were  unjustly  treated 
in  being  deprived  of  their  legal  property  by  the  fiat  of  a revolutionary 
tribunal.  All  I propose  to  myself  is  the  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of 
talent  displayed  by  those  negroes,  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
asserted,  and  subsequently  obtained,  their  freedom. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  great  emergencies  call  forth 
great  talent,  and  that  during  revolutions,  or  violent  re-actions,  or  muta- 
tions in  public  opinion,  men  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  their  lives 
in  indolence  and  obscurity,  display  a nobility  of  soul,  a vigor  of  mind,  and 
a fixedness  of  purpose  previously  unsuspected  even  by  those  whose 
opportunities  of  mixing  with  them  were  neither  “ few  nor  far  between 
and  whose  sagacity  and  penetration  were  considered  to  be  of  the  highest 
order,  and  entitled  to  our  confidence  and  respect,  up  to  the  moment 
of  proving  their  deficiency  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  There 
is,  generally  speaking,  more  talent,  energy,  and  genius  near  and  about  us 
than  our  self-love  is  at  all  times -prepared  to  admit;  for  unless  this 
be  confessed,  and  per  sallum,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  labored 
panegyric  which  not  only  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publica- 
tions pour  out  with  such  profuse  liberality  ; but  even  those  works,  called 
> E 2 
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“ Memoirs”  or  “ Biographies,”  which  lay  claim  to  greater  weight  and 
endurance  than  the  ephemeral  productions  alluded  to,  scatter  with 
no  niggard  hand  upon  the  tomb  of  departed  talent,  or  departed  genius. 
But  it  is  fruitless  to  dwell  upon  so  trite  a fact.  The  histories  of  all  nations 
testify  to  it.  The  shades  of  the  first  Brutus,  Tell,  and  Washington,  with 
other  heroes  of  the  American  struggle,  start  up  before  us.  The 
marshals  of  “ the  empire  ” appear  in  all  their  pomp  and  pride,  and  the 
founders  of  more  ancient  dynasties  swell  the  throng.  What  need,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  the  illustration  further  ? It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  these  daring  and  successful  spirits  suddenly  sprung  from 
the  chaos  encompassing  them  in  a light  of  their  own  making!. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  theoretically  or  practically  educated — that 
is,  they  had,  either  in  the  academies  peculiar  to  their  several  countries, 
acquired  elementary  knowledge  of  then-  times,  or  in  the  school  of  action 
and  enteprise,  instructed  themselves  in  the  science  of  conduct  and  obser- 
vation, while  their  prudence  was  strengthened  by  frequent  disap- 
pointment, and  their  confidence  established  by  occasional  success. 
Such  are  the  men,  then,  who  must  on  all  occasions  of  great  convulsive 
struggles  in  the  body  politic  possess  themselves  of  the  power  to 
moderate  and  direct  the  irregular  movements  of  large  masses  of  a people. 
On  such  occasions  action  is  everything  ; for,  as  quickness  of  conception 
is  the  germ,  and  rapidity  of  execution  the  fruit  of  success  in  all  militaiy 
and  political  movements,’  when  overwhelming  forces  are  opposed,  or 
a government  is  about  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  section  of 
a nation  into  those  of  another,  it  is  only  the  firm  and  the  resolute  who 
can  then  hope  to  succeed. 

Of  this  description  of  men  were  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  Bolivar, 
Morisau,  Santa  Anna,  and  even  the  less  known  and  less  celebrated 
generals  of  Haiti.  They  were  men  who  had  enjoyed  very  fair  educa- 
cations.  The  latter  had  been  sent  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  very  focus  of 
action,  where,  unhappily,  however,  the  rays  of  liberty  diverged  to  license, 
and  that  which  was  noble  in  itself  became,  because  abused,  the  most 
ignoble.  It  was  amidst  the  members  of  the  Society  des  Amis  des  Noirs, 
which  at  that  time,  among  another  novelties,  started  up  in  the  capital  of 
Prance,  that  Oje,  a colored  man,  first  imbibed  those  principles,  and 
acquired  that  tact  which  subsequently  raised  him  to  an  enviable  rank 
among  his  fellow- countrymen  at  St.  Domingo.  He  was  still  more  fortunate 
in  having  La  Fayette  for  a teacher,  and  Robespierre  for  a patron.  Sent  to 
France  by  an  indulgent  mother,  whose  wealth  equalled  her  ambition,  he  was 
introduced,  it  is  said  through  the  instrumentality  of  La  Fayette,  to  the 
Socicte.  des  Amis  AToirs,  who,  perceiving,  or  having  previously  acquired 
a knowledge  of  his  bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  temper,  fixed  upon  him 
as  a person  endued  by  nature,  and  qualified  by  instruction,  to  carry  into 
execution  their  intended  plan  to  revolutionise  the  colony,  and  enfran- 
chise the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo.  For  this  purpose,  and  that  Oje  might 
not  appear  among  his  countrymen  as  a person  of  little  or  no  considera- 
tion, or  as  the  novus  liotnn  of  a not.  unimpeachable  line,  they  purchased 
for  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  one  of  the  armies  of  Germany. 
Thus  titled,  and  properly  instructed  in  the  important  part  he  was  about  ’• 
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to  enact,  Oje  prepared  to  set  out  l'or  the  scene  of  action ; but  an  after 
resolution  of  his  friends,  or  probably  his  own  prudence,  determined  him 
not  to  sail  direct  to  St.  Domingo,  but  to  go  lirst  to  America,  and  thence 
to  proceed  to,  and  land  privately  in  Haiti,  where  his  pupilage,  so  far 
as  the  society  were  concerned,  was  to  terminate,  and  he  was  to  be  lell  to 
his  own  judgment.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  caution  o(  himsell 
and  his  advisers,  news  of  his  intended  arrival,  together  with  the  object  of 
his  visit,  transpired  before  he  could  land  in  St.  Domingo.  But  this 
report  of  his  intentions  did  not  frustrate  his  plan,  or  prevent  his  landing 
privately ; in  which  privacy  he  might  have  continued  to  remain  lor  any 
length  of  time,  had  he  not  penned  a violent  and  impolitic  letter  to  the 
governor,  reviling  him,  and  demanding  an  equalisation,  with  the  whites, 
of  rights  and  privileges  for  himself  and  his  colored  fellow  “ citizens,’’ 
theatening,  at  the  same  time,  that  should  his  demand  not  be  acceded  to, 
he  would  have  recourse  to  arms. 

But  notwithstanding  this  congenial  display  of  spirit,  few  of  the  class 
of  whom  he  instituted  himself  the  patron  and  protector,  either  embraced 
the  cause,  or  attached  themselves  to  his  person.  He  could  collect  from 
the  large  population  of  St.  Domingo  but  three  hundred  disposed  to  join 
him  in  his  daring  enterprise,  among  whom  were  his  brothers;  but  with 
these  he  determined  to  commence  the  struggle.  If  it  were  rash — it  was, 
nevertheless,  a prompt  and  decisive  step  ; and,  having  disciplined  this 
small  number  as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  admitted,  he  boldly 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  a river,  called  Grande  Riviere,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  his  brothers,  and  a chief  called  Chevane,  instigating 
his  followers  to  commit  many  irregularities,  greatly  weakened  his  cause,  as 
most  of  these  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  the  persons  of  those  colored 
persons  who  had  refused  to  join  him  in  the  revolt  against  the  existing 
authorities.  But  while  Oje  was  thus  prompt  in  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet,  the  governor  was  not  slow  in  taking  it  up.  The  regular  troops, 
enforced  by  the  militia,  attacked  him  in  his  camp,  broke  through  his 
entrenchments,  and  with  overwhelming  force  carried  all  before  them. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  killed,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he 
himself,  accompanied  by  Chevane,  escaped  only  by  dauntless  bravery 
and  skill.  But  it  was  but  a temporary  escape.  He  retired  to  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island,  and  this  being  ascertained  by  the  governor,  he  was 
demanded  as  a subject  of  France,  delivered  to  the  authorities,  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  March,  1791. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  governor, 
relative  to  Oje’s  execution,  which  I cannot  pass  over  without  designating 
as  abhorrent  to  every  sense  of  justice,  and  disgusting  to  every  sentiment 
of  honor.  With  a view  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Oje,  and  the  plans  of  his  transatlantic  friends,  Blanchlaude,  the 
governor,  promised  him  that  if  he  would  fully  and  faithfully  reveal  all 
he  knew,  and  who  were  the  instigators  of  the  revolt — who  had  supplied 
the  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  what  were  the  ulterior  intentions 
ol  his  party — he  would  grant  him  a full,  free,  and  perfect  pardon  for 
all  offences  contemplated  or  committed.  This  he  pledged  on  his  word 
and  honor  as  a gentleman,  and  on  his  character  and  conduct  as  a 
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governor  Oje,  with  the  fatal  tree  in  sight,  and  the  prospect  of  liberty 
before  him,  chose  the  latter — he  confessed  everything,  explained  in  what 
manner  the  friends  of  the  blacks  intended  to  act;  exposed  their  projects 
and  intentions  ; revealed  the  resources  of  his  supplies  ; and  betrayed  the 
attempt  which  the  colored  inhabitants  intended  to  make  to  incite  the  slaves 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  Blanchlaude  having  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation he  required,  broke  his  word  as  a gentleman,  and  sullied  his 
honor  as  an  officer.  In  spite  of  every  sacred  sentiment  of  good  faith,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  his  promise — in  defiance  of  virtue — the  execration  of 
contemporaries — the  obloquy  of  his  country,  and  the  contempt  of  pos- 
terity— immediately  after  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  desires,  he 
ordered  him  for  execution  ! Was  not  this  a deed  unworthy  even  of  a 
savage  P 

It  is  said  that  Oje  did  not  behave  with  that  fortitude  and  spirit  which 
should  have  been  displayed  by  the  leader  of  a great  national  movement ; 
and  that  he  compromised  himself  and  friends,  not  only  by  his  submis- 
sion and  entreaties  for  life,  but  by  his  unreserved  confession  of  all  he  knew 
of  their  plans.  The  fact  must  be  admitted,  as  I believe  it  cannot  be 
denied;  but  it  can  be  palliated,  if  not  defended,  by  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  not  only  implored  his  life  in  the  most 
abject  manner  from  his  justly -incensed  and  betrayed  sovereign,  but  even 
exposed  the  secrets  of  those  who  were  cognizant  of,  and  ultimately  con- 
nected with,  his  ill-advised  and  rash  attempt.  Oje’s  conduct  may  well 
be  ascribed  to  his  position,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  African  as  an 
African  ; but  to  his  fears  and  feelings  as  a member  of  the  human  family. 
For  if  his  conduct  had  been  the  natural  result  of  his  physical  organisa- 
tion, it  follows  that  that  of  Chevane  should  have  been  similar.  But  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  most  respectable  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  admit- 
ting that  he  behaved  in  every  way  becoming  a man  who  had  linked  his 
fortunes  to  so  desperate  an  enterprise — who  knew  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  who  felt  that  all  was  lost;  but  that  firmness  and  heroism  which 
distinguished  his  conduct  in  his  last  moments,  and  which  was  alike 
honorable  to  himself  and  consolatory  to  those  who  had  joined  him  in  the 
revolt ; — nay,  it  was  such,  without  exaggeration,  that  a Roman  might 
have  envied  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  never  yet  had,  and  I suppose  never  shall  have,  a 
correct  account  of  that  unfortunate  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  has  ended  in  a still  more  unsatisfactory  form  of  government 
for  the  people  than  that  from  which  accident,  and  the  talents  and  abili- 
ties ol  a few  daring  and  vigorous  spirits,  had  rescued  them.  The  history 
of  the  contest  submitted  to  us,  is  the  work  of  those  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  speak  “ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the 
truth!"  Their  feelings  were  enlisted  against  their  impartiality,  and 
their  losses  pitted  against  their  judgment.  They  speak  rather  what 
their  passion  dictates,  than  their^sense  of  justice  warrants.  They 
write  bitterly,  because  they  suffered  deeply;  they  impugn  the  character 
of  a people,  because  some  individuals  of  the  nation  acted  wickedly  and 
atrociously.  In  the  ardor  of  their  wrongs — and  they  were  severe 
and  for  the  most  part  unmerited — they  condemned  the  innocent  with 
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tbe  guilty ; and  in  narrating  tlie  case  oi'  Gautier,  forgot  to  place  in 
juxta-position,  the  conduct  ol  Tarluile.* *  They  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
notwithstanding  the  supposed  wrongs  of  the  negro,  that  their  most 
vindictive  acts  scarcely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  the  atrocities 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  mother  country  ; that  there  was  no  goddess 
oi  reason  in  solemn  conclave  of  the  nation,  inaugurated  in  the  ancient 
lane  oi  Christianity  ; no  citizen  sans  culottes  claioiing  rewardsfor  immolat- 
ing his  father;  no  execrable  wretches,as  in  Paris,  denying  and  denouncing 
the  being-  of  a God,  the  existence  of  right  and  wrong,  the  natural  and 
social  affections,  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents,  obedience  to  con- 
stituted authorities,  and,  in  short,  attempting  to  demolish  all  the  virtues, 
and  to  sacrifice  all  the  decencies  of  life  to  the  wild  and  hideous  demon  of 
democracy ; whose  very  essence  is  envy,  whose  breath  is  envy,  whose 
oflenngs  are  blood,  and  whose  appetite  for  destruction  fixes  alike  upon 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  prince  and 
peer,  till  having  destroyed  every  one  wise  or  virtuous  within  his  reach, 
turns  upon  Ins  followers,  and  devours  them  with  the  same  appeaseless 
lust  for  gore,  as  that  which  distinguished  him  when  he  slaughtered 
those  he  was  pleased  to  designate  his  enemies.  No;  there  were  no 
such  wretches  among  the  successfid  rebels  of  St.  Domingo,  though 
many  oi  their  acts  were  acts  of  blood ; and  many  of  their  measures 

measures  of  cruelty,  folly,  and  inaptitude  to  the  purposes  for  which  thev 
were  enforepfl  1 •> 


Among-  many  of  those  writers  who  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  the 
conflict  in  St  Domingo  is  De  Vasty,  or  Vastey,  a negro.  He  is  not 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  having  written  rather  under  the  guidance  of 

hhno? JSS1  V 3 KE  °f  judffmft;  and  Frankblb  with  justice,  accuses 
better  one  ' bhe  w°1?t  Slde  of  the  picture,  without  noticing  the 

better  one,  when  he  would  have  us  infer,  that  “ the  brute  creation  (in 

leir  mS°lfireCeiV  u^7  more  kin^ess  and  indulgence  from 
their  masteis  than  Fas  shown  towards  their  slaves.”  This  is  one  of 

which  refeeTh  agnnSti  the  French  andiotFer  slave-holders! 

\hich  refute  themselves.  On  the  showing  of  De  Vastey  himself  the 

ed-eTi  PfC  atJ.en.tlon  ,t0  their  cattle  afid  horses,  which'  are  acknow- 
S JfSri  th6y  W the  negr°eS  none  othei'  but  brutes,  it  is 
am  citric  S T WOuld  use  them  better  than  horses 

mus  examr  wkole>  they  were  not  ill-used  as  a body, as  the  munc- 

ous  exampics  of  those  who  not  only  adhered  to,  but  actually  accompanied 
rimn  masters  in  flight,  can  testify;  for  they  voluntarily  remS i 
londage  when  they  might  have  been  free.  Some  of  these  slaved  saw 

•Zn5  imaiCa’  S dI  111  bondage,  but  by  no  means  dissatisfied  dr’ 
H areHtiy  de  0f  changing  their  condition.  Here,  however  I’find 

v-Zr  m fCrtentl7,  Strayed  from  the  immediate  subject  Do  ^tey 
as  a man  of  some  acquirements,  and  much  shrewdness  He  felt  wh  o 

"TOlC  As  “ Sria,  vh  V0  f 

Ciiteof  ie  ca”not  bc  r**  “ #***<*->  but*.. 

ol  events  and  occurrences,  he  is  inferior  to  few  writers.  Ilis 


* ^ee  f ranklin’s  St,  Domingo. 
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work  is  more  of  a memoir  than  a history,  and,  doubtless,  the  facts  that 
he  relates  are  well  founded,  however  highly  colored.  Viewed  simply  as 
an  African,  his  learning  and  talents  are  highly  respectable ; and  if  we 
except  some  few  faults  of  diction,  and  some  acerbity  of  temper,  we 
cannot  refuse  him  the  meed  of  literary  homage.  Non  cui  vis  liomini 
contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

In  Toussaint  L’Ouvertuhe,  also  a child  of  the  revolution,  we  meet 
with  a spirit  of  a far  different  calibre,  and  a mind  more  expansive, 
ardent,  generous,  brave,  noble,  and  prudent,  than  Oje.  The  English 
were  first  indebted  for  a knowledge  that  conduct  and  skill  might  be 
united  even  in  a negro  general,  to  the  unsuccessful  expedition  under 
General  Williams,  and,  subsequently,  under  Generals  Howe  and  Forbes. 
But  General  Simcoe  was  the  officer  more  especially  opposed  to  Tous- 
saint, who  baffled  him  in  every  manoeuvre,  defeated  him  in  every  move- 
ment, and  anticipated  him  in  every  stratagem,  till  he  forced  him  to  retire 
through  the  plains  of  Cul  de  Sac  into  Port  au  Prince,  leaving  the  countrv 
in  his  possession,  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
an  army.  Subsequently,  Simcoe,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  regain 
the  laurels  he  had  lost,  evacuated  the  island,  and  his  formidable  and  suc- 
cessful rival  was  thus  left  undisputed  master  of  a luxuriant  tract  of 
country,  and  the  chief  of  a numerous  and  well-appointed  army. 

Blessed  with  a solid  and  comprehensive  genius,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the  people  over  whom,  by 
a strange  freak  of  fortune,  he  seemed  destined  to  ride,  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  to  the  promulgation  of 
wise  and  salutary  laws  for  carrying  that  reform  into  effect.  He  enforced 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  sadly  interrupted  by  a 
long,  servile,  and  sanguinary  war  ; by  offers  of  rewards  and  honors  ; by 
example,  persuasion,  and  reason  ; and  when  these  failed,  and  not  till 
then,  compulsory  measures  were  invoked.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
self-obvious  fact,  that  “ the  science  of  agriculture,  if  not  the  first,  is  at 
least  the  most  necessary  to  a nation,  he  was  most  attentive,”  Franklin 
informs  us,  “ to  the  state  of  population,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
increase,  by  every  possible  means.  He  held  out  to  those  who  had 
emigrated  during  the  contest,  every  encouragement  to  return,  pledging 
himself  to  reinstate  them  in  their  properties,  and  assuring  them  that 
their  agricultural  avocations  should  receive  all  the  support  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  afford.”  * * * “ He  also  endeavored  to  im- 

press upon  the  people  a sense  of  their  improper  conduct,  when  they 
addicted  themselves  to  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  and  made  great 
efforts  to  prevent  their  extension,  by  recommending  marriage  through 
his  country ; he  was  aware  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  system  of  poly- 
gamy, which  prevailed  amongst  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
a severe  check  on  the  increase  of  population  ; for  he  had  discovered 
innumerable  instances,  in  which  the  offsprings  were  but  few  where 
concubinage  was  so  unlimited ; and  after  a short  time,  it  became  evident 
that  an  increased  population  resulted  from  his  salutary  regulations. 

Rainsford,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Toussaint,  and  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  his  conduct  and  studying  liis  character,  speaks 
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still  more  strongly  than  Franklin,  of  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  this  esti- 
mable negro.  “This  illustrious  man,”  he  says,  “proceeded  like  the 
simple  acorn,  first  promiscuously  scattered  by  the  winds  in  its  slow  but 
beauteous  progress,  to  the  gigantic  oak,  spreading  its  foliage  with  august 
grandeur  above  the  minor  growth  of  the  forest,  defending  the  humble 
shrub,  and  braving  the  fury  of  contending  elements.”  * * * * “He 
was,  without  doubt,  a man  possessed  of  many  virtues,  and  performed 
many  very  good  and  very  generous  acts  ; and,  what  must  be  admitted  to 
have  redounded  greatly  to  his  reputation,  he  was  always  grateful,  and 
never  left  an  obligation  unrequited.  To  those  planters  whom  he  induced 
to  return  to  the  island,  and  whom  he  restored  to  their  properties,  he  was 
generous,  kind,  and  indulgent ; and  of  the  confidence  which  they  placed 
in  his  assurances,  they  had  never  cause  to  repent.  Talcing  him  altogether, 
he  was  a most  extraordinary  character  ; and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  extent  of  his  vices,  they  were  certainly  counterbalanced  and  atoned 
for  by  many  virtues.”  But  I can  adduce  a still  more  flattering  character 
of  Toussaint,  which,  though  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  writer,  is  ren- 
dered authoritative  by  being  received,  and  quoted  by  Franklin,  as  good 
testimony.  This  writer  says,  “ The  excellencies  of  his  character  unfolded 
themselves  more  and  more,  as  opportunities  were  afforded  for  their  de- 
velopment. The  same  humanity  and  benevolence  which  had  adorned  his 
humble  life,  continued  to  distinguish  him  in  his  elevation.  He  never 
imitated  the  conduct  of  other  leaders,  in  flattering  the  multitude,  encou- 
raging them  in  crimes,  or  urging  them  to  revenge  and  slaughter  ; on  the 
contrary,  mercy,  industry,  and  order  were  always  inculcated  by  his  coun- 
sels, recommended  by  his  examples,  and  enforced  by  his  authority.  The 
fertility  of  his  inventions,  the  correctness  of  his  judgments,  the  celerity 
of  his  movements,  the  extent  of  his  labors  in  the  combined  and  multifa- 
rious business  of  war  and  government,  astonished  both  friends  and  foes.” 
* * * * “If  there  was  one  trait  in  his  character  more  conspicuous 
than  the  rest,  it  was  his  unsullied  integrity.  That  he  never  broke  his 
word,  was  a proverbial  expression  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  of  the  English  officers  who  were  employed 
in  hostilities  against  him.” 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  Bridges,  in  his  Annals  of  Jamaica , 
highly  honorable  to  Toussaint.  It  places  him  in  the  same  rank  with 
fabricius  and  Camillus,  who  both  preferred  reputation  to  interest,  and 
nohly  vindicated  the  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  while  they  established  the 
power  of  the  Roman  name — the  former  refusing  the  offer  of  Pyrrhus’s 
physician  to  poison  his  sovereign ; the  latter  rejecting  with  proper  indigo 
nation  the  infamous  proposal  of  a schoolmaster  of  Falisci,  to  deliver  as 
hostages  into  his  hands  the  sons  of  the  nobility  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  lor  instruction.  Bridges,  whose  settled  dislike  to  the  African  race 
betrays  itself  in  every  page  of  his  “Annals,”  and  whose  reflections  upon 
the  characters  of  two  colored  gentlemen  of  Jamaica,  merely  because  they 
were  colored,  caused  his  work  to  be  interdicted  by  the  Chancellor,  speaks 
m ter  ms  no  less  laudatory  of  Toussaint  than  Franklin,  and  the  anonymous 
author  last  quoted.  He  says  : “The  character  of  Toussaint  and  the  French 
commanders  were  exemplified  in  an  attempt  at  treachery,  which  shows 
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the  reigning  principle  of  the  times.  The  former  had  paid  a visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  British  General,  where  he  was  received  with  military  honors, 
and  at  a table  sumptuously  covered : it  was  even  deemed  expedient  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a splendid  service  of  plate,  and  a magnificent  apparel  of 
furniture  for  his  house,  The  visit  was  returned,  and  Toussaint  advised 
by  the  perfidious  commissioner  to  seize  the  person  of  his  guest,  as  an  act 
of  duty  to  the  Republic.  General  Maitland  received  secret  information  of 
the  treacherous  proposal;  but  he  found  his  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the 
governor  not  misplaced,  for  Toussaint  put  into  his  hands  two  unsealed 
letters:  ‘ There,’  said  he,  ‘ before  we  talk,  read  these — one  from  the  French 
Commissary,  the  other  my  reply:  I could  not  see  you  till  I had  written 
it,  that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  are  with  me.’  ” 

Had  so  base  a proposal  been  made  by  the  negro  chief,  in  place  of  the 
French  Commissary,  it  would  have  been  quoted  as  a proof  of  negro  fraud 
and  negro  treachery,  and  not  considered,  as  I feel  it  is,  the  act  of  a 
despicable  spirit,  which  might  have  equally  animated  the  body  of  a French- 
man or  a negro,  and  is  no  more  to  be  taken  as  a proof  of  treachery  being 
common  to  the  French  as  a nation,  than  the  bribes  of  Lord  Bacon  could 
be  admitted  as  evidence  of  corruption  in  a Chancellor  ex-officio.  It  is  from 
a neglect  of  this  view  of  the  question,  that  so  much  mischief  arises,  so 
much  false  reasoning,  unjust  accusations,  and  senseless  clamor  against 
particular  nations,  professions,  or  trades. 

Toussaint  was  a man  of  no  ordinary  mind : he  was  above  the  narrow 
views  of  his  time  and  country.  He  persecuted  no  sect,  interdicted  no 
form  of  religion,  and,  though  a rigid  Catholic,  permitted  the  Methodists 
the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  then-  own  form  or  mode  of  worship. 

He  had  a method  in  every  thing  he  did.  Nothing  was  out  of  place.  All 
things  were  done  in  due  and  proper  time,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
multitudinous  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  had  always  a spare  hour 
for  the  service  of  a friend,  and  leisure  sufficient  to  devote  to  those  little 
amenities  of  life,  which  constitute  the  sum  of  human  happiness;  and  which, 
properly  attended  to,  go  further  in  winning  the  hearts  and  securing  the 
affections  of  subjects,  than  the  most  glorious  deeds,  or  the  most  profound 
legislation.  All  his  arrangements  were  excellent.  His  troops,  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  expected,  were  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  disci- 
plined in  such  nice  conformity  with  European  tactics,  as  to  surprise  and 
astonish  the  British  officers.  It  is  said,  “at  a whistle,  a whole  brigade 
would  run  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  then  separating,  throw  themselves 
Hat  on  the  ground,  changing  to  their  backs  or  their  sides,  keeping  up  a 
strong  fire  the  whole  of  the  time,  till  they  were  recalled,  then  they  would 
form  again  in  an  instant  with  their  wonted  regularity.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  virtues,  the  talents,  the  genius  of  Toussaint, 
he  was  destined  to  fall  by  treachery,  and  to  meet  nearly  the  same  fate  in 
an  obscure  prison  on  the  gelid  Alps,  as  the  wonderful  man  who  immured 
him  in  it,  met  on  a distant,  a dreary,  and  a dreadful  rock.  Toussaint  died 
in  a prison — Napoleon  on  a rock.  The  latter  1 can  think  but  justly,  if 
alone  for  his  conduct  in  this  single  instance ; the  other  perished  by  the 
will  of  that  inscrutable  Being,  who  guides,  directs,  and  orders  all  things, 
and  no  doubt  with  the  same  justness,  though  the  facts  of  the  cases  are  v 
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not  so  apparent  to  us  weak  and  narrow-sighted  men.  Which  of  us,  if 
weighed  in  the  balance,  would  not  he  found  wanting ; and  though  Napo- 
leon and  Toussaint  may  have  sinned  grievously,  they  sinned  not  as  many 
would  have  done,  had  they  filled  their  high  and  dazzling  destinies. 

The  history  of  Toussaint’s  fall  may  thus  be  stated  Napoleon,  insti- 
gated by  the"  representations  of  the  colonists,  and  anxious  to  consolidate 
his  power  by  obliging  his  friends,  and  silencing  many  who  might  have 
been  irksome  to  his  authority,  or  who  might  have  sided  with  the  exiled 
family,  determined  to  send  a powerful  armament  against  St. Domingo,  under 
the  command  of  Le  Clerc,  who  had  married  his  favorite  sister,  Pauline. 
His  intention  was  to  surprise  and  utterly  destroy  the  nascent  power  of 
Toussaint.  No  declaration  of  war  was  published;  no  demand  for  resti- 
tution of  property  was  made ; no  claims  for  indemnities  for  arrears  of 
tribute,  or  prospective  subsidies  of  men  or  money  were  advanced,  but 
the  treacherous  fleet  set  sail,  and  appearing  in  the  offing,  was  viewed  as 
a friendly  ally  by  Toussaint,  for  Haiti  and  the  French  Republic  were  then 
on  terms  of  mutual  friendship,  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the 
proper  authorities  to  receive  the  admiral  and  officers  with  all  the  honor 
due  to  the  respresentaties  of  a state  with  which  the  island  was  in  amity. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  the  olive-branch  was  held  out  to  the  invaders. 
General  Rochambeau,  who  landed  -with  his  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Dauphin,  and  was  honorably  received,  charged  a crowd  of  per- 
sons, who,  with  the  curiosity  natural  to  islanders,  assembled  unarmed  to 
view  his  debarkation,  and  killed  and  wounded  many.  This  disgraceful 
outrage  on  the  law  of  nations,  induced  Christophe,  who  was  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Fort  Dauphin,  to  make  such  a disposition  of  his  forces 
as  to  frustrate  the  surprise  Le  Clerc  had  intended  for  Toussaint.  Anti- 
cipating Rostopchin,  he  fired  the  town  of  Cape  Franpois  to  prevent  Le 
Clerc  occupying  it;  and  talcing  with  him  many  whites  as  hostages 
retired  from  the  coast,  and  entrenched  himself  in  a strong  position. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Toussaint  was  apprised  of  what  had  transpired,  and 
prepared,  with  his  wonted  energy,  to  repel  the  invaders.  Additional 
troops  were  levied,  and  the  points  of  offence  and  defence  visited  in  per- 
son, and  such  repair  or  strengthening  as  they  required  was  instantly  com- 
menced, and  expediously  concluded.  In  a word,  nothing  that  the  most 
consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  military  tactics  could  effect,  was  left 
undone  ; and  in  a very  short  time  Toussaint  found  himself  in  a position 
to  defy  his  enemy. 

But  the  negro  general  had  not  alone  to  contend  against  the  avowed 
I enemies  of  his  country,  but  his  paternal  feelings  were  amiyed  against 
him.  His  sons  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for  their  education,  and  there, 
under  the  tutorage  of  Coisnon,  they  were  instructed  in  what  manner 
I they  weie  to  attack  their  father,  so  that  his  feelings  of  paternity  being 
excited,  he  might,  on  their  representation  and  persuasion,  coupled  with 
specious  and  splendid  offers  of  rewards  and  honors,  submit  without 
a struggle  to  the  arms  of  the  invaders.  But  a sense  of  duty  was  para- 
mount in  the  breast  Toussaint.  He  refused  the  offers  made  him,  not- 
withstanding that  they  were  tendered  by  Napoleon  in  mi  autograph 
etter,  clothed  in  his  usual  captivating  style,  and  breathing,  as  it  were,  a 
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spirit  of  military  1 rankness,  and  a tone  of  Christian  philosophy.  I 
extract  the  following  paragraph  from  this  celebrated  letter,  which 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  Jesuitry,  than  its  candor : — 

“We  have  made  known  the  sentiments  to  your  children,  and  to  their 
preceptor,  by  which  we  are  animated.  We  send  them  back  to  you. 
Assist,  with  your  counsel,  your  influence  and  talents  the  Captain 
General.  What  can  you  desire  ? The  freedom  of  the  blacks  ? You 
know  that  in  all  the  countries  we  have  been  in , we  have  given  it  to  the 
people  who  have  it  not.  Do  you  desire  consideration,  honors,  fortune  ? 
It  is  after  the  services  you  have  rendered,  the  services  you  still  render, 
and  with  the  personal  estimation  we  have  for  you,  that  you  ought  not  to 
be  doubtful  with  respect  to  your  consideration,  your  fortune,  and  the 
honors  which  await  you.” 

Is  it  not  shocking  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  this  letter  was  but  a 
fiction — a lure  by  which  Napoleon  expected  to  lead  Toussaint  into 
captivity  without  striking  a blow?  Surely,  Napoleon  could  afford 
to  be  magnanimous  on  such  an  occasion — surely,  the  great  principle 
of  honor,  which  he  affected  to  worship,  should  have  stept  in  be- 
tween him  and  his  love  of  power,  his  thirst  for  applause,  and  his 
greediness  of  what  was  falsely  termed  glory.  But,  alas ! he  was 
blinded  to  the  true  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  what  he  owed  to 
the  nation  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  the  sovereign.  Did  reflection 
of  the  fate  of  Toussaint  cross  his  mind  ? — of  Toussaint  in  his  miserable 
captivity  in  a miserable  fortress  in  a distant  land,  away  not  only  from 
wife,  children,  friends,  family,  and  kindred,  but  exposed  to  the  rigors  of 
an  inhospitable  clime,  when  as  he  paced,  what  was  to  him  a narrow 
space,  from  Longwood  to  the  margin  of  the  rocks,  whence  he  could  see 
the  rolling  billows  of  the  vast  Atlantic  in  frantic  freedom  leaping  round 
the  clifts,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  chains  ? At  those  hours  did  no 
remembrance,  no  due  recollection  of  the  false  faith  plighted  to  Toussaint 
come  upon  him,  like  the  shadow  of  a dark  cloud  upon  the  face  of  day, 
and  shake  that  mighty  soul  whose  “ ebbs  and  flows  were  tides  to 
the  refet  of  mankind?”  I would  fain  hope  so,  and  that  that  bitter  cap- 
tivity which  he  was  made  to  feel  so  ruthless,  softened  his  heart, 
and  forced  him,  though  late,  to  repent  of  his  cruel  conduct  to  this  noble 
. negro.  Bitter  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  but  he  provoked 
that  destiny  which  the  negro  chieftain  seemed  only  to  fulfil ; and  il  the 
immortal  spirit  derive  any  consolation  from  worldly  things,  honors  and 
laurels  have  rewarded  and  shadowed  his  tomb ; but  the  grave  of  the  for- 
gotten negro  is  covered  by  the  eternal  snows  of  winter,  and  even 
the  spot  is  scarcely  known  to  those  who  have  rarely  wandered  a furlong 
from  the  fortress  in  which  he  expired ! 

Whether  Toussaint  was  apprised  of  the  intended  treachery  of  Napo- 
leon, or  his  own  intuitive  sagacity  exposed  to  him  the  machinations  of 
the  French  Consul,  I cannot  pretend  to  say  ; but  it  is  certain  that  lie 
strenuously  refused  all  oilers  of  advancement  and  rewards,  tendered 
under  circumstances  so  suspicious  and  so  treacherous,  lie  even  con- 
tinued firm  under  circumstances  where  greater  men  have  yielded,  for, 
when  every  apparent  engine  of  art  or  persuasion  had  becu  exhausted, 
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the  crafty  Coisnon  introduced  his  wife  and  children ; the  former,  by 
entreaties  and  supplications,  the  latter  by  tears  and  sobs,  endeavoring  to 
work  upon  his  feelings,  and  induce  him  to  cancel  his  resolution.  But 
though  affected  even  to  tears,  he  was  resolved.  Commanding  his  wife 
and  children  to  retire,  he  assumed  a firm  and  dignified  demeanor,  far 
removed  from  that  bland  manner  and  suasive  tone  of  voice  which 
marked  his  general  carriage  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  seizing  Coisnon 
by  the  hand,  he  exclaimed,  “ Take— take  back  my  children  since  it  must 
be  so.  For  me — I will  be  faithful  to  my  country  and  my  God !” 

No  good,  therefore,  resulted  from  this  very  questionable  mission,  ex- 
cept a three  days’  truce  ; at  the  expiration  of  which  Toussaint  and 
Cliristophe,  not  having  surrendered  to  the  officers  of  the  armament,  as 
they  were  required  to  do,  were  proclaimed  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
and  preparations  immediately  commenced  to  compel  them  to  submit  by 
force  of  arms. 

Of  the  campaign  which  followed,  it  does  not  enter  into  my  present 
plan  to  say  anything.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  ruin  of  Toussaint  was  in 
a great  measure  more  owing  to  the  faithlessness  of  his  own  people, 
goaded  to  treachery  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  French  gold,  than  the 
superior  military  tactics  of  Le  Clerc,  though  a commander  of  no  con- 
temptible abilities.  Reduced  to  extremity,  his  troops  disbanded,  bis 
officers  scattered,  himself  a fugitive,  Toussaint,  nevertheless,  preserved 
his  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  upon  every  occasion  where  it  was 
necessary  to  exert  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  still  cherished  in 
his  bosom  hopes  of  ultimately  restoring  his  country  to  freedom,  and 
compelling  the  haughty  Republic  to  acknowledge  Haiti  among  the 
nations  of  the  free : nor  was  it  long  before  Le  Clerc  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  realising  these  anticipations.  Conceiving  that  the  army  of 
Toussaint  was  irrevocably  dispersed,  and  that  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  completion  of  his  instructions,  he  threw  off  the  mask  by  which  he  had 
concealed  his  real  designs,  and  attempted  to  reinstate  the  old  proprietors 
in  their  former  possessions,  and  to  reduce  the  population  from  the  freedom 
which  he  himself  had  acknowledged,  and  guaranteed  by  proclamation,  to 
absolute  serfdom  and  slavery.  This  iniquitous  attempt  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  deluded  Haitians,  and  in  their  extremity  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Toussaint.  Animated  by  patriotic  and  noble  motives,  he  was 
not  slow  in  responding  to  their  call.  In  an  incredibly  short  period  he 
collected  together  a respectable  force,  and  with  admirable  skill  and 
conduct,  formed  a junction  with  Cliristophe,  who,  more  wary,  and  more 
suspicious  than  himself,  had  never  entirely  disbanded  his  little  army. 
With  this  force  they  marched  to  the  north,  rousing  the  whole  country 
as  they  proceeded  by  their  cries  for  liberty,  and  their  calls  for  vengeance 
on  the  treachery  of  the  invaders.  Le  Clerc  was  ignominiously  driven 
from  stronghold  to  stronghold,  till  at  length  he  was  hopelessly  shut  up 
in  Cape  Francois  which  had  been  partially  rebuilt.  Here  to  add  to  his 
difficulties,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  finding  himself  opposed  to  a 
superior  enemy  without,  and  surrounded  by  concealed  foes  within  the 
walls,  he  had  recourse  to  a counter  proclamation  to  that  which  had 
condemned  the  Haitians  to  perpetual  slavery.  In  this  proclamation, 
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the  remarkable  words,  “ Liberty  and  Equality  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Domingo  without  regard  to  color,”  were  introduced  with  a view  of 
enlisting  their  self-love  in  behalf  of  the  beleaguered  army — but  it  came 
too  late,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  the  inhabitants,  either 
of  the  town  or  country,  returned  to  their  several  occupations.  This  was 
the  work  of  time,  but  as  necessity  compelled  Le  Clerc  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  his  proclamation,  things  reverted  back  in  some  measure  to  what 
they  were  previous  to  the  invasion.  Toussaint,  with  Dessalines  and 
Christophe,  yielded  to  the  popular  cry  for  peace,  and  a treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded,  which,  among  other  clauses  advantageous  to  the 
Haitians,  permitted  the  respective  generals  to  retire  unmolested  to  their 
homes.  Christophe  and  Dessalines,  who  had  all  along  suspected  the 
hollow  pi'ofessions  of  the  French,  removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  governor,  and  kept  themselves  on  the  defensive.  Not  so  the 
honorable  and  unsuspecting  Toussiant.  Incapable  of  treachery  himself, 
he  could  not  believe  its  existence  in  others,  and  fatigued  with  a long  and 
tedious  campaign,  he  retired  to  his  country  house,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children.  Here  he  fondly  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days' — solutus  omni  fcenore.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  At  the 
dead  of  night,  in  the  midst  of  fancied  security,  he  was  torn 
from  the  arms  of  his  distracted  wife  by  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Republic,  and  hurried  on  board  a frigate  which  awaited  his  capture 
in  the  harbour.  The  vessel  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and 
Toussaint  borne  over  the  waters  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  was  landed  in 
France,  and  plunged  into  prison.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  made  no 
resistance,  offered  no  violence,  attempted  no  escape,  but  yielding  himself 
into  the  custody  of  the  wretches  who  seized  and  bound  him,  submitted 
without  a murmur  to  his  fate.  All  he  asked,  all  he  prayed  for,  the  only 
favor  which  he  condescended  to  ask  his  heartless  incarcerators,  was 
the  safety  of  his  family.  They  were,  however,  very  shortly  after  borne 
from  the  shores  of  their  beloved  St.  Domingo,  and  consigned  to  the 
same  fate ! 

Any  comment  on  treachery  so  fold,  or  any  expression  of  disgust,  at 
conduct  so  unworthy  a great  nation,  would  lie  superfluous.  No  man. 
be  he  white  or  black,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Christian  or  Pagan,  but  must: 
execrate  an  act  so  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a civilised  government, 
so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  good  men,  and  so  offensive  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  It  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  that  it  may  be  scouted — 
only  to  be  heard  that  it  may  be  execrated. 

Much  speculation  was  formerly  afloat  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Tous- 
saint ; it  being  at  one  time  supposed  that  lie  met  with  a violent  death 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Republic  ; at  another,  that  lie  was  not  carried  into 
France,  but  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  treachery  which  dictated 
his  seizure  might  justly  give  rise  to  such  rumors,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  founded  in  fact.  The  author  of  The  History  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  published  in  The  Family  Library , says,  “ he  was  shut  up  in 
a dungeon,  where  either  the  midnight  cord  or  dagger,  or  the  withering; 
influence  of  confinement  and  hopeless  misery,  ere  long  put  an  end  to  his 
life.”  This  conjecture  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence.  The  author  of 
Ten  Years'  Exile  seems  to  give  the  true  version  of  the  fate  of  Toussaint. 
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He  says,  “ At  the  entrance  into  Switzerland,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  France,  you  see  the  castle  of  Joux,  In  which  the 
prisoners  of  State  are  detained,  whose  names  never  reach  the  ears  of 
their  relations.  In  this  prison  Toussaint  L’Ouverturc  actually  perished  of 
cold ; he  deserved  lu's  fate  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  but  the  Emperor 
had  the  least  right  to  inflict  it  on  liim,  as  he  had  engaged  to  guarantee 
him  his  life  and  his  liberty.  I passed  a day  at  the  foot  of  this  castle, 
during  very  dreadful  weather,  and  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  ne-ro 
transported  all  at  once  into  the  Alps,  and  to  whom  this  residence  was 
the  very  hell  of  ice.” 

Having  already,  I think,  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  make  out  a 
case,  I am  the  less  solicitous  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  career  of 
Uessahnes  La  Plume,  Christophe,  and  Boyer,  who  has  lately  abdicated 
die  presidency  of  Haiti,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  argument  that  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  were  not  ordinary  men. 

Two  anecdotes  related  of  Christophe,  however,  I cannot  avoid  men- 
nonmg.  I be lieve  they  have  been  already  printed,  but  I do  not  recollect 
•o  have  read  them.  My  authority  is  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s  navy. 

It  seems  that  on  a particular  occasion,  either  from  necessity  or  economy 
i ration,  either  of  less  weight  or  inferior  quality,  was  served  out  to  the 
roops  at  the  command  of  Christophe.  This  they  refused  to  receive, 
the  affan  was  reported  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  the  com- 
aander-m-chief.  He  immediately  ordered  him  to  present  the  rations  a 
econd  time  to  the  men,  and  to  return  and  report  the  results.  The  men 
gam  refused,  and  them  refusal  was  reported  to  Christophe.  He  made 

ode  m ,yVbUrt  °rde?ng  hls  aides-de-camp  and  the  colonel  to  attend  him, 
ode  up  to  the  refractory  troops,  and  presented  a ration  with  his  own 
4nd  to  one  of  the  men.  The  man  refused,  and  Christophe  instantly 

ccepted  i^Tlf'  , ^ JT  tbcn  offered  to  the  next  man,  who 

S ' WJW  Jd  the  colonel,  Christophe  said,  in  astern 

J’duM  It  t d°  t}“S  ? , Now  % is  t0  teach  others  to  do 
nhnv  y’  ff  h h?e  WOrds  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
T1  J l fS  h(US/trerrd’  and  the  soiaier-s  returned  to  their  duty. 

Ike  last  act  of  his  hfe  was  also  characteristic  of  his  temperament 

mntient  TToT  he  “ iU>  and  -s  confined  forZ“; 

reduce  « Dootai  I summoned  his  medical  attendant  to  his 

I n •,!  , ? ’ : 6 said>  1 must  attack  the  enemy  on  a certain 

cS^not  ” V 1 bC  fit  t0  lead  the  ^oops  on  that  day  ?” 

lishcM”',  M P'1cd  I?  surgeon.  “Then  my  mortal  career  is 
• 5 • f Ieanmg  back  he  shot  himself  before  any  one  was  aware 
h smtent^n,  or  could  interpose  to  prevent  him.  I menSn  1 W 
cdotes  to  prove  that  decision  of  character  is  not  always  want  in., 

S race,  notwithstanding  Mr. 

,tCdi0US’i 1 qU°te’  aS  ^roborative 

« -4  »„■ ss  toiT“&  ",u" 

Tlie  color  of  the  negroes,”  says  his  lordship,  “ affords 


a strong 
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presumption  of  their  being  a different  race  from  the  whites ; and  I once 
thought  that  the  presumption  was  supported  by  inferiority  in  their  under- 
standing. But  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  upon  second  thoughts,  whetbe: 
the  inferiority  of  their  understanding  may  not  lie  occasioned  by  thei 
condition.  A man  never  ripens  in  judgment  nor  in  prudence,  but  lv 
exercising  these  powers  ; at  home  the  negroes  have  little  occasion  t< 
exercise  either  of  them;  they  live  upon  fruits  and  roots,  which  grov 
without  culture  ; they  need  little  clothing,  and  they  erect  houses  withou 
trouble  or  art.  Abroad  they  are  miserable  slaves,  having  no  encourage 
ment  to  think  or  act.  Who  can  say  how  far  they  might  improve,  in 
state  of  freedom,  were  they  obliged,  like  the  Europeans,  to  procur 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ? Some  kingdoms  in  Negrolanc  j 
particularly  that  of  Whidah,  have  made  great  improvements  in  govern 
ment,  in  policy  and  in  manners.  The  negroes,  particularly  on  the  Gol  . 
Coast,  are  naturally  gay;  they  are  industrious,  apprehend  readily  win  1 
is  said  to  them,  have  a good  judgment,  are  equitable  in  their  dealings  : 
and  accommodate  themselves  readily  to  the  manners  of  strangers.” 

How  much  opposed  is  this  philosophic  writer  to  the  prejudging  an 
prejudiced  Long  ! — to  Bryan  Edwards,  whose  interest  obscured  liis  judg. 
ment,  and  induced  him,  it  is  alleged,  to  alter  or  interpolate  the  text  < . 
Mungo  Park — and  Bridges,  who,  in  the  very  teeth  of  authorities,  such  ; 
Karnes,  Denham,  and  Clapperton,  declares,  without  the  slightest  reserv; 
tion,  that  the  natives  of  Whidah  are  among  the  most  barbarous  of  tl 
African  nations  ! Such  off-hand  declarations  remind  me  of  what  Here  ~ 
dotus  says  of  the  Ethiopians,  which  is  too  futile  to  repeat ; and  of  tl  ' 
Abb6  Raynal,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  caused  him  to  improve  c : 
the  fable  of  this  historian,  and  to  write — 

“ The  negroes  have  the  skin  much  hotter,  and,  as  it  were,  oily ; tl  • 
blood  of  a blackish  (!)  hue,  the  bile  very  deep  colored,  the  pulse  quicke  c 
a sweat  which  yields  a strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  and  a perspiratii 
which  blackens  the  substance  it  comes  in  contact  with  /” — (Polit.  a ; 
Phil.  Hist,  of  the  Europ.  Settlements  in  the  E.  and  IV.  Indies .) 
verily  believe  these  ridiculous  remarks  are  but  an  amplification 
the  information  which  Herodotus  pretends  to  give  us,  of  the  secretion 
the  reproductive  organs  in  the  male  negro,  being  of  a black  co/o  ~ 
The  Abb6,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  probity  in  his  actions,  as  h • 
conduct  to  Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  and  Diderot,  relative  to  the  theol<  - 
gical  department  of  the  Encyclopedic  amply  proves,  or  of  ver 
city  in  his  statements,  as  this  description  of  the  negro  testifies,  entc 
tained  no  scruples  of  conscience ; and  when  a startling  fact  was  r 
quired  to  surprise  the  reader  or  confound  an  antagonist,  boldly  inventc  - 
or  artfully  amplified,  distorting  probability  as  it  suited  his  wants  or  su 
ported  his  views.  On  such  occasions  he  contented  himself  with  statii  * 
as  true  what  he  believed  to  be  possible,  and  of  recording  as  fact  wh 
was  clearly  just  probable.  Labored  sentences,  rounded  periods,  ai 
swelling  lines,  were  the  Abbd’s  forte.  So  that  the  language  w 
pompous  and  lofty,  he  cared  little  how  far  the  fact  he  pretended 
relate  was  opposed  to  truth,  repugnant  to  probability,  incongruous  1 
detail,  monstrous  in  reason,  or  catachrestic  in  the  aggregate.  He  w 
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anxious  to  write  a “big”  hook,  a learned  book,  and  a startling  book; 
and,  keeping  Mandeville  and  Mendez  Pinto  in  view,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  mendacious  works  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  There  is  only  The  Adventures  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen that  can  compete  with  it.  As  such,  and  in  such  company,  let 
it  rest ; but  never  let  it  be  named  among  reputable  works,  or  be 
introduced  into  the  same  page  with  veritable  history. 

Ihere  are  some  other  negroes  whose  distinguished  actions  entitle 
them  to  be  mentioned,  did  space  permit,  among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  whom  are  Juan  de  Bola,  who,  with  De  Fassi,  the  Spanish  governor, 
kept  the  first  English  invaders  of  Jamaica  at  bay  for  a long  period ; 
Uadjoe,  the  Maroon  chief,  whose  actions  have  been  vividly  depicted  by 
Dallas  and  Abou  Bekr,  the  Sheik,  whq,  after  a captivity  of  many  years 
in  Jamaica,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Madden  and  generously  enfranchised. 
I can  barely  allude  to  De  Bola  and  Cudjoe.  Of  Abou  Bekr  I would 
have  been  glad  to  speak  at  some  length,  as  I had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Dr.  Madden,  and  was  in  Kingston  when  he  bought  Abou  from 
his  master,  Mr.  Anderson,  but  that  1 am  acquainted  with  little  of  his 
subsequent  history.  All  that  is  known  of  Abou  after  he  left  Kingston 
where  he  was  much  respected,  though  a slave,  and  kept  his  master’s 
books— —those  of  a general  merchant— in  the  Arabic  character,  is  that  he 
attended  Llapperton  in  his  last  expedition  to  Africa,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner m a fray  with  some  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  sold  again  into  slavery, 
and  never  heard  of  after.  I have  in  my  possession  a letter  written  in 
Arabic  by  Abou  to  his  master  after  his  arrival  in  London.  It  is  in  a 
near  and  beautiful  hand,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  man.* 

TblIS  1 ^ave  encjeavored,  so  far  as  opportunity  permitted,  to  collect 
.ogether  1 believe  for  the  first  tune,  a mass  of  materials  which  may  serve 
as  a prodr omus  to  a philosophical  inquiry  into  negro  intellect,  leaving  it 
nther  to  a future  day  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  or  dele- 
gating it  to  others,  whose  powers  of  generalisation  are  greater  than  mine, 
and  whose  leisure  and  learning  prepare  and  dispose  them  for  the  task, 
.onfadent  am  I,  however,  in  my  own  mind,  from  long  observation, 
oin  frequent  and  continuous  intercourse  with  the  negroes;  from 
lareful  exarnmation  of  the  quickness  and  cleverness  of  the  replies  of  black 
i d colored  children  at  numerous  schools  which  I visited  in  the  West 
tifp  ^sPecia  y ui  Jamaica),  and  from  the  general  form,  size,  and  mould 

eb'T  b°neS’  E*  there  exists  neither  physical,  physiological,  nor 
ychological  causes  why  the  negro  race,  as  a race,  should  not  arrive  at 
he  same  degree  of  perfection  m the  phrenal  science  as  they  have  long 


he  West°Indies  Thn  iETE®"  VC,'y  u"coramon  to  with  Africans,  slaves  in 
dahomedau  religion/ ' l?  ? i°U’  werewe  educated,  at  least  in  the  tenets  of  the 
nSc Trab“c !S,  ST  ^ thf  ^ bad  a M“dingo  slave  who  read  and 

neans  of  judE  MdE  dy-,ng  B00“  8 T 5®  C,°me  into  bis  Possession,  he  had  no 
J g'ng  if  his  learning  extended  further  than  the  Koran  nassnp-es  fmm 

,’ith  his  fellow  bondmen  l nrund  wluch  must  have  been  induced  by  association 
- >"■'  * the  r'co,,ccti""  - u“ 
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i , ,,v  thev  should  not  equal,H  I 

Bince  evinced  in  many  of  the  manual  at ' ,uid  ,hcir  descendants  in 

if  they  cannot  surpass,  the  nahvra  E I ,'  .t  rli„ge  of  philosophy, 
Ste  Wes.  Indies,  in  the ; more ^Mded mnd 1^  ^ m I 

mathematics,  and  poetry.  The  S»^  is  satisfactory  , and  A as  I 
tV^p  West  Indies,  so  fai  as  it  r <-  p r*olle2:e  or  university  should  be 

W and  trust  in  God  will  he  » ■>»“*  *°°d“ 

founded  in  Jamaica,  similar  to  th  but  that  the  negro,  or  hw 

££&  pa*  ^ ch„rged  fh  par-  i 

hU  A-  • o pri;tore  of  newspapers,  hamsters,  ornament  to 

a/  o5'the»  black  and  colored  gentlemen  wodd^  a, ^ ^ ^ 

SSaSfisaqpK^T— 

%mmanff»rther  information  which  the  oSS  , A. 

consult  Buchanan’s  Account  of  ■ ' Gannflo’s  Paper,  published  m th. 
6oW<’»  Pe^°rlJ?oTrGlZraph.  ' Soc.  ; Chambers's  Edin.  Jourm 

chins,  a negro,  may  be  seen. 
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Ttuft,  Printer,  310; 


Straf'd. 


